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100. -™ THE SCOTC ' : 
tapas THE CLYDE IRONWORKS, 
“ 
14 0 = former article we remarked that the ironworks of Scotland 
00... sy" Ina eo hical divisions—the east coast, the west coast, 
| By praced three geogTa) : 
| s es * eal rw neighbourhood of Glasgow and Coatbridge. But the Clyde 
ea, « ‘ ~ works stand isolated from all three. They comes a position on 
i Iroe orth bank of the Clyde near to the village of Tollcross, about 
ANTES, - » miles above Glasgow. There are no other works situated 
—. Pin = them, and they have maintained their out of the way locale 
ses Dar, a century, during which time they have been in the hands 
0 0. =O @ iat ner erent proprietors. With the exception of the Carron and 
ne. 2 i iskitk Ironworks, those which bear the name of the Clyde are 
00.47 y Mui dest in Scotland. Commenced in the year 1788, the Clyde Iron- 
00... 28 ee ad hey have now got into a prosperous groove, have passed 
00." F ar ‘vicissitudes. They have always, however, enjoyed 
100... sy 4 . oan to a very excellent and ample mineral field, lying round about, 
0 - % they have further, from their earliest years, been provided with 
00... * H the most complete facilities of transit by means gens high- 
00... 6 4’ ~ the Clyde. At the time they were projected railways were 
; P 2 24 mm nol and for all practical purposes horse-power was the only 
10 0... 7 Hi available means of conveyance, At that time, too, the science of the 
oa, AR seamangine or asereetod st the Clyde Works the makers being 
ae. ade in the world was : p 8, . t 
° - a lk Maine Watt himself, and his partner, Boulton. It was ." very crude 
70... MK dis J, in the light of the present day, a very clumsy and defective pro- 
Be Soe. Its working parts were partly of wood, and partly of iron 
00. wit _the beam being of the former material. Yet it was sufficient for 
00... 7 amy all the requirements of the Clyde Ironworks, and continued to do its 
00... 43 work tolerably well until the year 1839, when a new and improved 
; ee : engine, built by Murdoch and Aitken, of Glasgow, was serocuees. 
00... 9 1 Watt's engine, however, is still retained on the premises. has been 
; .* ~ modernised and made more workable from time to time, until it now 
0." of bv presents a tolerably respectable appearance, and in case of an emer- 
) 0... 4 geney it could still be made to do good work. ; 
<r The orginal promoter of the Clyde Ironworks was, we believe, a 
0. 9 Ny Mr, Outram, who carried them on with tolerable success for a num- 
. x hrof years. At the time of his management there was a large 
0... fondry carried on in connection with the works, at which cannon 
) 0... were made for the British Government, similar to the carronades 
| 4 0 from which the Carron Ironworks achieved such a world-wide fame. 
0... 7 In course of time, however, this foundry fell into disuetude, and it 
0... 7 has been turned into workshops for the manufacture and repair of 
the locomotives and other appliances used in connection with the 
. furnaces, under the management of the present proprietors. Subse- 
0. 13° quently, the works passed into the hands of a Mr. Edington—a rela- 
0.18 tiveof the proprietors of the Phoenix Foundry—who was succeeded, 
0... 52 54 about the year 1813, by Mr. Colin Dunlop, the uncle of the present 
= * x proprietor. When Mr. Dunlop acquired the works there were “sy 
Oe ; : 
0... 19% 24 three furnaces built. He added a fourth, and afterwards a fifth fur- 
0... 4" ris nace; and since Mr. James Dunlop, the present owner, came into 
om Fe id possession the works have been extended to six furnaces. The annual 
0. 3 make of the three furnaces in blast previous to the sot 820 was only 
0... 4 4500 tons. Now, under the altered conditions of hot-blast and other 
.. ae, improvements, the works are equal to an annual production of 8500 
0. 13" ri tons per furnace per annum, the aggregate yearly make being thus 
59% #Y thout 45,000 to 50,000 tons. It is a well attested fact in the history 
y ofthe Clyde Ironworks that even with pig-iron selling at 13/. per 
ee ta—a figure that is utterly impossible of attainment now-a-days— 
)... 65% By {trade was in anything but a flourishing condition. This was due 
an BBG 26H tote enormous cost of niaterial and labour required to produce pig- 
hee “y ‘ inaby the cold-blast. Before the era of the hot-blast coke had to be 
Ms ar used in the furnaces, and as Scotch coal is not capable of being con- 
38 verted into coke except at a great sacrifice, it usually required from 
Ne iA ui ito8 tons of coal to make 1 ton of iron. When, however, the hot- 
ay blast enabled ironmasters to dispense with coke and use the raw coal, 
a the consumption of the latter was reduced to 24 tons per ton of iron 
smelted. The charge used at the Clyde Ironworks for No. 1 iron is 
‘g, i = eppertee of 13 ewt. of coal to 11 cwt. of ironstone, with 
119 12 cwt. of limestone. 
lil . There are only five furnaces in blast at the Clyde Ironworks at the 
12 | 1 Present time. The sixth furnace is being re-lined and otherwise re- 
a. my ex ee 7 is expected to be in blast next month. er original 
ee eightor the furnaces was 42ft.; but they have been raised from time 
iit am totime until they attained their present elevation, which is 53ft. A 
. 21y% 2 bank, off which the furnaces are filled, is caried half way up, and from 
me ; * this height the minerals are raised to the charging ports by a hoist 
8 of the usual kind, worked by asmallengine. Mr. Dunlop is just now 
directing his attention to the results obtained by the bell and cone 
95% 98y feesement, and it is probable that before long he will adapt his 
. 99° 101 urnaces to this system, and at the same time take measures to secure 
a the utilisation of the furnace gases. Indeed, the whole of the Scotch 
hy 2 lonmasters, being driven by the exhaustion of the blackband iron- 
fo" sone to @ more general useof clayband, will be compelled as a con- 
108% We Po apr to give their furnaces the extra height that is necessa 
or 18 la the ecient smelting of clayband—the latter requiring a much 
it & mo oped of nant > the furnace than pone ga But, besides this, 
A generally admitted that the bell and cone system is an im- 
a provement on the old style of open-topped furnaces, and the more 
8 a Sarolleg ee the close top will aor - “" necessary 
alts ¢...) 4 increased elevation of from 20 to 30 ft., for the purpose 
ao i. of giving fair play to the coking process. | 
3 2 6 the Cee to the motive power used, or capable of being used, at 
194 16h ond yde Ironworks, it may be mentioned that in addion to Watt’s 
oy 6 in} 838 yore pay to, and the single-beam engine introduced 
% 1 whenie  n Murdoch and Aitken, there isa pair of o— 
ah the fie sufficiently powerful to supply blast to the whole of 
a =e iaeen nt The blowing-cylinder of these engines are 111 in. dia- 
- by Mund ts other parts are of corresponding size. It was also built 
— eM plied wage” 8nd Aitken, and being of recent introduction it is sup- 
able» The ae many improvements that are wanted in the other two. 
ck Exchaos rat ee-beam engine is capable of blowing three furnaces, and 


he *s engine, even at this time of day, could be adapted to blow 

sing fou tg boilers generate steam for the coupled engines, there 

arefitted vilers for each of the other two. All the boilers in use 

pear “ up with Galloway’s conical tubes, and other aids to economy 
to be studied in the management of the works, 
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For many years the Clyde Ironworks derived their supplies of iron- 
stone and coal from their immediate vicinity, but as these deposits 
became exhausted the proprietor was compelled to seek for “ fresh 
fields and pastures new,” until the great bulk of the minerals is now 
brought from a distance that was never dreamt of when the works 
were first undertaken. At Robroyston, a distance of eight or nine 
miles from the Clyde Ironworks, by the Caledonian Railway, Mr. 
Dunlop has a lease of 800 or 900 acres of ground, from which a large 
proportion of the ironstone is taken. On this estate Mr. Dunlop has 
already sunk two pits, which have been in constant operation for some 
years; a third shaft is in course of being put down. The depth of 
both pits is about 120 fathoms. Other two pits are worked at Lin- 
wood, where Mr. Dunlop has had a lease of the minerals for a period 
of 15 years past. There is a third field of ironstone belonging to the 
Clyde Works, in the immediate neighbourhood of Glasgow, and near 
to the Gartnavel Royal Lunatic Asylum. The minerals on this field 
are conveyed by a very circuitous route, being first carted to the 
Temple Locks, thence they are conveyed by the Monkland Canal, wd 
Coatbridge, to the Caledonian Railway, which ultimately delivers 
them at the Clyde Works. In addition to the fields we have named, 
Mr. Dunlop has other leases of minerals at Cardonald on the Paisley 
and Glasgow Joint Railway, extending to 400 or 500 acres; and at 
| High Blantyre, near Hamilton, on the estate of Lord Blantyre. On 
the former of these fields one pit has been sunk, and is now being 
| worked at the depth of 45 fathoms; while on the latter estate there 
are two pits, both of them having been sunk recently. The coal used 
at the Clyde Works is chiefly obtained on the Carmyle estate, imme- 
diately adjoining where Mr. Dunlop is proprietor of 700 acres, and 
where two pits have been in constant operation for many years. The 
deepest of these pits is 80 fms. to the splint coal. Besides another 
small lease at Kenmure, on Mr. Finlay’s estate, where one pit is being 
worked, Mr. Dunlop has lately acquired a considerable field on the 
Duke of Hamilton’s estate, on the opposite side of the Clyde, at a 
place called Hallside. Here one pit is being sunk to the depth of 
130 fathoms, but it will not be ready for use for at least two years 
tocome. Adjoining the new field, there is another extending to about 
700 acres, which belongs to Montgomery, of Newton, and in which 
one pit is now being worked with an average output of 1000 tons 
per fortnight. Mr. Dunlop has no limestone fields. 

There are upwards of 300 men employed at the Clyde Ironworks, 
but the total number of Mr. Dunlop’s employees will not fall short 
of 1500, The average consumption of coal at the works is 2 tons, 
15 ewt. per ton of iron made, and assuming the annual production of 
the latter to be 50,000 tons, the total quantity of coal used at the 
works cannot fall much short of 150,000 tons per annum. 





IRONWORKS AND COLLIERIES IN YORKSHIRE. 
WOMBWELL MAIN COLLIERY. 


Wombwell, four miles distant from Barnsley, is now one of the 
chief centres of the coal interest in Yorkshire, and is rapidly increas- 
ing inimportance, and assuming the proportions of atown. Close to 
the village are the Darfield Main, Lund Hill (where 189 lives were 
lost in 1857 by an explosion of gas), and the Wombwell Main Col- 
lieries, whilst Mr. Bartholomew and Mr. Mitchell are each engaged 
just now in opening out large mines to the Barnsley or Thick Coal. 
The largest of the collieries in the locality is that known as the Womb- 
well Main, having a capacity for raising upwards of 1000 tons of coal 
daily. The quality of the seam is very good, and there is an excellent 
demand for it, a considerable tonnage going to London and the South, 
whilst a long train of wagons is sent daily to Grimsby direct for ship- 
ment by the well-known merchant, M. Josse. Like many other 
collieries in South Yorkshire, Wombwell Main has suffered from ac- 
cumulation of gas, and so far back as 1862 the coal got on fire, and 
was with great difficulty extinguished, at a cost, it is said, of 24,000/, 
The works were closed for a considerable time in consequence, and 
men encased in diving-bell dresses had to be employed in making the 
necessary explorations. The colliery is well laid out, having all the 
essentials required for doing a very large trade, together with the 
requisite workshops, The total depth of the colliery is 224 yards 
1 foot 11 in., the coal being 7 feet 11 in. thick. Below the Thick 
coal is the Silkstone seam, the difference between the two being 
about 380 yards. As yet, however, the Silkstone seam has not been 
sunk to from the Barnsley bed, but there is now talk of such being 
about to be done in more than one part of South Yorkshire. Between 
the surface and the Barnsley coal there are several.seams of varying 
thicknesses, but not being worked at any of the large collieries. The 
following beds have been passed through at the Wombwell Main 
Colliery before the Thick coal was reached :— 
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The Barnsley Thick coal 
There are two drawing shafts in operation, 12 feet diameter, whilst 





| there isalsoa third shaft, which can be used for drawing if necessary. 


The head gearing is about 30 feet from the bank, the pulley being 
14 feet 6 in. in diameter, with single-decked cages. Flat wire-ropes 
are those used in drawing. The ventilation is by the ordinary fur- 
nace method, whilst the coal is brought along the dips and levels by 
means of a wire tail rope, worked by engines on the surface. On the 
banks there are several screens which the coal passes over before 
going into the railway wagons, and there are also the weighing ma- 
chines, with offices for the colliery and check weighmen. _ 

In the No. 1 pit there are a pair of coupled vertical drawing en- 
gines, 25-in. cylinders, each of 50-horse power. The steam for all the 
engines is produced by eight boilers, six of them Cornish, between 








30 and 40 feet in length; the engines are by John Musgrave, Bolton. 
At the No. 2 shaft there are a pair of similar engines, coupled, by the 
same maker, and of the same power. - There is alsoa very fine chimney- 
stack close to the pits. At the No. 3 shaft there isa small horizontal 
engine, which is occasionally used in drawing out the men, and is 
always available in case of an emergency. The pits are well venti- 








lated, and there are two upcasts or cupola shafts, The tail rope is 


worked by a pair of 25-in. cylinder engines. Close to the two pits 
there is a shop where the picks are sharpened, so that there is no 
delay in going to and from the working places with the tools. 

The coal being well adapted for coking purposes, there is a large 
quantity produced at Wombwell Main, so that full advantage of the 
existing high prices for every description of coke is realised. At a 
short distance from the drawing pits there are two ranges, comprise 
ing 86 ovens, most of which are kept going, so that the out-put is 
very considerable, but nothing equal to the demand. 

In all departments labour and unnecessary outlay are well looked 
after, for we found that so far from the firm sending the ordinary 
work away to the engineers in Sheffield or Barnsley, they had made 
ample provisions at their own place. In one room we found a well- 
arranged fitting shop, with a couple of good lathes, with screwing 
and drilling machines, propelled by a small horizontal engine, where 
a great deal of work is turned out. Nearto the same shop is alarge 
carpenters’ place, where the corves are turned out. There is also s 
large blacksmiths’ shop, most admirably fitted up, with engine power 
complete. In thus briefly noticing one of the finest collieries in South 
Yorkshire, we must not omit to state that the proprietors, including 
Mr. C. Bartholomew, of Doncaster, Mr. Baxter, of London, and Mr, 
Roberts, of Sheffield, have been most assiduous in looking after the 
welfare of those in their employment, as well as their families. Close 
to the colliery there are about 100 houses belonging to the firm, together 
with a school for the children. Wombwell isalso well off, so far as 
public places of worship is concerned, and of late years Mr. Bar- 
tholomew and his confreres have been very liberal persons to all 
bodies who have shown a disposition to give increased facilities for 
the education of the young or the moral improvements of the adults, 
and they have succeeded in enlisting the services of a body of worke 
men of which any mining firm might be proud, The officials 
also, including Mr. Blythe, the very courteous manager, seem more 
disposed to meet the wishes of the men in a fair and open spirit, dis- 
cussing any alleged grievancies they may have, than by entirely 
ignoring all and every claim, as is sometimes done. 





THE SLATE DISTRICTS OF NORTH WALES—No. II. 


The formation of slate is one of the most interesting subjects of 
geological study, as it affords the means of understanding certain 
phenomena otherwise difficult to explain, and points out with great 
clearness the changes that portion of the earth in which it is found 
has undergone, and the actions it has been subjected to. It is now 
the generally received opinion that “cleavage” is the result of in- 
tense pressure, caused by powerful subterraneous movements applied 
to deeply-seated deposits, producing a flattening and elongation of 
the particles composing the rock, and an alteration of the axis in 
which they are arranged. The effect of this new arrangement is to 
place the long axis of the particles approximately at right angles to 
the direction of the disposing force, which, probably, has been slowly 
and gradually applied obliquely to different portions of their oppo- 
site sides in contrary directions at the same time, thus causing them 
to partially rotate upon their axis, but not otherwise changing 
their relative positions. Indeed the cleavage of slate is more like 
the separation of the layers of pasteboard than the splitting of stone, 
and it may be said to tear open rather than to split. 

The cleavage planes thus formed differ from from those of bedding 
somewhat in proportion to the dislocation of the rock; the angles 
being small and nearly coincident in the flattest rocks, greatest and 
most distinct in the more elevated. It is, therefore, probable that 
the cleavage which exists more or less in all the sedimentary rocks 
of this period is the effect of a subterraneous force which, by slow 
and gradual movements, lifted them when situated deep below the 
surface of the earth from their original horizontal positions into 
the more upright ones they now hold; whilst to more violent dis- 
turbance subsequently, and to denudation, they owe their present 
relations and exposure. 

From a close observation of the chemical and mechanical compo- 
sition of slate, and of the situations in which the different veins are 
found, we best discover and understand the conditions under which 
they have been formed, and which have produced that perfection of 
cleavage in one direction, accompanied by a toughness and closeness 
of texture in every other, that constitutes the chief value of true 
slate, and distinguishes it from all other varieties of stone, however 
similar in appearance. The chemical composition of the best slate 
is analogous to that of the purest clay; and like that substance also, 
in mechanical composition it is purely homogeneous, and of a fibrous 
adhesive texture. But as clay may vary in composition from the 
finest pottery clay to the coarsest brick earth and loam, so may 
vary, as they are frequently seen to do, though deposited in the same 
horizon and continuations of the same strata. Slate, though a meta- 
morphic rock, is not crystalline but fibrous in its fracture, retaining 
the marks of its laminated texture, a form which is beautifully seen 
in what is termed “the grain” of freshly-split slate. It will be 
readily understood that the nature and form of these constituent 
particles, and the circumstances under which the pressure is applied, 
will be material elements in the perfection or otherwise of the 
cleavage ; that the finer and more homogeneous the particles of the 
rock are, and the more regular and evenly applied the pressure, the 
more perfect, close, and smooth will be the planes of cleavage. In 
true slate this is illustrated in the best manner, and the purer the 
slate the better the illustration. The process of metamorphism, 
therefore, has been incomplete. No fossil remains of any kind what- 
ever haye yet been found in pure roofing slate, and the presence of 
a fossil in a rock proposed to be worked for this material would 
make a person practically conversant with the character of slate 
rock at once condemn it; a fact which, had it been more generally 
known and acted upon, would have saved thousands the pain of dis- 
appointment and of serious pecuniary loss. : ’ 

The cause of this homogeneity is probably to be found in the situ- 
ation and circumstanes in which it was deposited. Evidently in 
hollows or basins at the bottom of the — sea, om enough to be 
unaffected by tides or waves, and sufficiently distant from the shore 
to have allowed the coarser particles to fall before reaching them, 
leaving only the finest portions of the mud held in solution slowly 
to subside, in the intervals of quiescence, during a period of gentle 
voleanic action. That such were the conditions and situations in 
which the slate deposits were formed may be gathered from the 
positions the different beds or veins hold in relation to one another, 
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This, —_ the same in their general contour in each case, will be 
better understood from what is shown by the smaller and more 
horizontal Silurian beds of Festiniog, than in the extensive and ex- 
tremely dislocated veins of the Cambrian formation. In the sections 
of — made by the quarrying operations near that village the 
beds are seen to lie one above the other, not in regular parallel lines, 
but almost in the form of waves, the thin parts of one dovetailing 
between the thicker bodies of those above and below, as thus— 





= =~ 
with the intervening bands of hard rock thinning and bellying out 
in a somewhat similar manner, enclosing the slate beds, as it were, 
in cases. In the Cambrian system the hard bands are formed by 
veins of quartzose grit, thinly intermingled with grains of felspar; 
but at Festiniog they are almost entirely felspathic, and occasion- 
ally slightly talcose. Whether these latter were originally deposited 
in the form of melted lava run over the surface of the mud, or of 
showers of scoriz, which have since become consolidated into rock 
as hard as the melted lava, is impossible to say; but that probably 
both forms obtained may be inferred from the condition of the upper 
surfaces of the beds, which in some cases are more or less porcelain- 
ised by contact with the burning lava, in others are hardened and 
made coarse, evidently by admixture of sand and ash with the purer 
and more plastic mud. In both cases, however, the slate is rendered 
worthless for some portion of its thickness, which under the name 
of bastard is rejected by the quarrymen, though much of it can be 
manufactured into rough slates and slabs, A misunderstanding of 
these facts has led to many unfortunate adventures; persons even 
of considerable experience having been induced to open quarries in 
worthless rocks because at the top coarse slates could be made, 
under the impression that the material would improve as they got 
deeper. We have seen instances, indeed, where the fruitless search 
has been persevered in to the extent of hundreds of feet below the 
surface. ut, however formed, in the production of true slate these 
bands of trap have played a very important part in two ways :— 
first, by subjecting the clay deposit to a slight baking process, the 
necessity for which may be inferred from the invariable presence in 
slate veins of some form of fused rock, either as intruded greenstone 
or these felspathic bands, sometimes even of both of them; secondly, 
by their modifying effect upon the pressure which caused the cleay- 
age. It will at once be seen what a different effect pressure would 
have upon a soft rock-like crude slate as to its ultimate form, 
whether it was applied to it in comparatively small quantities in 
hard cases, such as have been described, or in large, unprotected, and 
loose masses. In the first case the enclosed matter would be made 
more solid and compact, and mere uniform in its consistence, by com- 
pression; all bends and twists would be flattened and made smoother, 
and the cleavage planes more regular in consequence. In the other, 
any variety of consistence or imperfection of form existing at the 
time would rather be increased than diminished; and if the com- 
pressing action were at all irregular, additional contortion and 
damage to the rock would probably surpervene. To the fact of the 
slate beds being enclosed in these harder and more unyielding bands, 
at the time when they were subjected to the tremendous pressure 
which produced their cleavage, is, we believe, to be attributed that 
peculiarity of texture which has been pointed out. We know of 
no instance of good slate being found in any place except under 
these conditions, and the opinion that something of the sort is essen- 
tial is strengthened by the fact that one of the upper veins in the 
district under notice, which lies upon a hard band, but is not over- 
laid by or enclosed within another, produces only soft, perishable, 
coarsely cleaved slates for a very considerable portion of its thick- 
ness; in fact, until the rock gets within the modifying and protect- 
ing influence of the underlying trap, and even then its quality is very 
inferior to that of the veins situated as above described. 
The grounds upon which this theory of slate formation is based 

are, as has been said, seen best in the Festiniog quarries, where the 

yrocess has been carried out, so to speak, on a small scale, and with 
But little complication. But in the older and larger Cambrian de- 
posits the same conditions obtain, though from the wider extent of 
the beds, and greater amount of dislocation they have undergone, 
these are not so observable or easy to make out at first sight. In 
them the slate veins are much thicker and extend further than those 
at Festiniog; and, instead of being enclosed by bands of volcanic 
trap, are placed between the layers of hard, unyielding grit before 
mentioned, which have had, however, the same modifying effect 
upon the pressure. The whole deposits lie upon an immense mass 
of metamorphosed porphyry, which underwent the operation of fu- 
sion after the deposition of the slate-producing mud, and probably 
at the time when the disturbance took place that caused the cleavage. 
They are, moreover, cut across by numerous dykes of intrusive green- 
stone, perhaps, also, contemporaneous with the same disturbance. 
The Cambrian slate is of a coarser texture than the Silurian—more 

silica, with some mica and chlorite being mixed with the finer 
 aluminous clay; but from the greater depth at which it was situated 
when the conyerting influences were brought to bear upon it, and 
the more intense force with which they were applied, the metamor- 
phism is more complete, and the cleavage almost as perfect as in 
the later and finer deposits. 

But to obtain marketable slates in such quantities as to make a 

uarry profitable, it is not alone sufficient that the slate material be 
) and homogeneous, and been “my mien to the cleavage-producing 
pressure under the exceptionally favourable circumstances men- 
tioned. It is necessary also that the ground should not have been 
affected subsequently by such violent disturbance as to crush the 
veins, and render them jointy and distorted; and hence it is that, 
as a rule, slate quarries in flat ground are more profitable than those 
in steep or precipitous places, because yielding a greater quantity 
of large-sized slates and slabs. 





SELF-EXTINGUISHING MINERS’ LAMPS, 


Sir,—So much has been written upon miners’ safety-lamps, and 
80 many modifications of the Davey, Stephenson, and Mueseler have 
been from time to time brought forward, that it is not surprising 
that an inventor now findsit difficult to sustain his claims to novelty ; 
but in many cases this matters but little, because the so-called new 
lamps are often constructed upon a principle which experience has 

roved to be objectionable. The lamp recently introduced by Mr. 

fenry Plymsoll is one of this class: it is so arranged that it will 
not burn in an explosive mixture, and this, however good it might 
be in other respects, would most effectually prevent its general adop- 
tion. It was this very disadvantage that prevented the Stephenson 
lamp coming into such general use as the Davy. Stephenson’s lamp 
was arranged to avoid explosion by starving out the flame when in 
an explosive atmosphere; Davy’s was constructed upon more philo- 
sophical principles, and relied upon the cooling effect of the gauze. 
Mr. Plimsoll’s is upon the Stephenson principle, which is probably 
the safer of the two, but as it necessitates the risk of leaving a man 
in darkness just at the moment when even the dull blue flame of the 
gas-charged Davy is invaluable, it is only in certain districts that 
the Stephenson has ever made much headway. In the Barnsley dis- 
trict, for example, the Stephenson is very commonly used; but in the 
North, and elsewhere, the Davy principle is generally preferred. 

Indeed, the general opinion is that if a mine be properly examined 
any fairly constructed safety-lamps may be used, and will give the 
colliers ample notice of the approach of danger; and many add to 
this opinion the belief that if a mine be not well laid out and disci- 

fined, safety-lamps are of very little use in preventing accidents. 

‘or the viewer ren firemen of a mine no lamp approaches in utility 
and safety the ordinary Davy lamp; all that need be cared for being 
to use the lamps of a maker whose manufactures can be relied upon, 
such as Abbot, of Gateshead, or Watson, of Newcastle. For such 
examinations all “toy lamps” (for that is the technical name given 
by practical men to all patent lamps, and often, I am sorry to say, 
without consideration of their merits) should be ayoided, It is an 





enormous evil for a fireman to be tempted to re-light his lamp when 
a & mine, as the temptation is often too strong for him, 
and I will not say that the viewer would not sometimes be open to 
the same charge. Mr. Plimsoll’s is doubtless a good lamp, but it 
has the objection that it is extinguished in an explosive rr 


THE EMMA MINING COMPANY. 


Sm,—In your report of the proceedings of the shareholders’ meet- 
ing of the Emma Silver Mining Company, held at the City Terminus 
Hotel, on Thursday last, as published in the Supplement to the 
Mining Journal of June 1, you do me the greatest possible injustice. 
I do not complain that you suppressed my remarks, but it seems 
exceedingly unfair that you should represent me as having said the 
very opposite of what I did say. 

n your report of the meeting you said that—“ Mr. Lyon then ad- 
dressed the meeting at great length, entering into much details re- 
lative to an indefinite claim he had against the company in the posi- 
tion of original owner. He owned in answer to the demand of the 
meeting that in his dealings with the company’s shares he had sold 
short, and such he regretted to say was his present position. The 
opinion to be gathered from his observations generally were, on the 
whole, decidedly favourable to the company, for he expressed him- 
self, in the course of his remarks, although in rather ambiguous 
terms, as quite satisfied in regard to the value of the property, and 
of its prospect of future profitable returns.” 

The conclusions of the writer of this report, as expressed above, 
are in every particular at direct variance with what was said by me 
at the meeting. 

1 made no claim, definite or indefinite, against the company, as ori- 
ginal owner or otherwise. I stated voluntarily that I had sold the 
company’s shares short, and gave my reasons for doing so. I stated 
that I was then short of the shares, but did not say I regretted it, or 
use words from which such a conclusion could be inferred. 

I did not indorse the company, or use language that could even by 
forced construction be made to appear favourable to it or its future 
prospects. I cannot think of wearying your readers with a detailed 
report of all that I said at the meeting; but, from the following 
remarks given as uttered verbatim, they can judge whether I was 
fairly reported,Jand whether my observations were, on the whole, favour- 
able to the present or future prospects of the company. 
I was one of the discoverers of the so-called Emma Mine in 1868, 
and that I knew the condition and value of the property as well as 
any man; that I did not believe the shares worth 5/. per share, and 
that I knew of the making of the contract of December 9 be- 
tween Mr. Park and the American shareholders; saw a duplicate of 
the same as early as November in the hands of Messrs. Park and 
Stewart in London, and that the whole consideration for the sale of 
the shares was expressed in the contract itself. I also stated that 
Mr. Park had, to my personal knowledge, within 60 days, offered 
his entire shares, 25,000, more or less, to a gentleman in London 
for 127. per share. And this offer was made subsequent to the re- 
ceipt of the reports of Messrs. Silliman, Willyams and Stewart on 
the property, and stated that Mr. Park was a seller of the shares as 
soon as these reports came to the London public, and continued 
such sales until the 8500 shares were applied for; and that Mr. 
Park told me that he had only shares sufficient unsold to fill the 
applications for the 8500 shares; and that, on a full knowledge of 
the above facts, I commenced my short sales, That Mr.W. M.Stewart 
had no shares or interest in the company, excepting 3000 shares, 
which he purchased from me in November last at 8/. per share, and 
2000 shares (bonus) received from Mr. Park as consideration for be- 
coming a director in the company, making his 5000 shares as stated 
in contract above referred to. I also stated that the present explor- 
ations and workings of the company were upon ground not owned 
by the company, or covered, constructively or otherwise, by the 
patent, and that the company were not now mining and extracting 
ores from their property, but from mining gronnds adversely owned 
and held. 

That the Emma Mine, as sold to the London company, and con- 
veyed under the United States patent, was 200 ft. wide, running in a 
north-easterly and south-westerly direction, and contained no mi- 
nerals of value, and that the company was now mining and extract- 
ing ores from a point 220 ft. distant from the centre of the ground 
covered by patent, in a north-westerly direction, as shown by Prof. 
Silliman’s report, being in a line at right angles with the Emma 
Mine, and that the ground from which the ores are now being mined 
is held by prior location by parties calling it the Cincinnatti lode; 
and should the Emma Mining Company acquire this ground by pur- 
chase from the Cincinatti owners, they would then possess a mine of 
only 366 ft. in extent, as the vein extending beyond that point in a 
north-westerly direction is owned by Mr. James P. Bruner, of Phi- 
ladelphia, who has owned and occupied the property since 1865, and 
has expended at least $100,000 in porchase and development. And 
I further stated that a letter had been received in London from Mr. 
James F. Woodman, one of the owners of the Illinois tunnel, stating 
that the Emma Mining Company was working in their grounds, and 
must discontinue such work or buy out the Illinois claim. 

For the correctness of the foregoing report of my remarks I ap- 
peal to the recollection of every gentleman present at the meeting. 

Langham Hotel, June 6. JAMES E, Lyon. 


MINING IN THE PACIFIC STATES AND TERRITORIES 
OF AMERICA 
A FEW WORDS TO ENGLISH CAPITALISTS, 


Sm,—Seeing that English capitalists have recently made many 
heavy investments in the mines of the Pacific States and Territories 
of U.S. America (where I have resided for sufficient length of time 
to acquire a general knowledge of the peculiarities of the country), I 
am induced to forward a few hints for publication in your valuable 
Journal, to guard those who may be disposed to invest from the 
many deplorable worthless schemes which are being continually in- 
troduced from these remote regions, so that legitimate developments 
may create 1iutual benefits to them and to the future mining of the 
vast mineral resources of this country. 

Americans, having the concentrated knowledge of many peoples, 
and educated for the general requifements of this great interior, are 
the best explorers for minerals in the world—so that with the as- 
sistance during the past year of their long Trans-continental Railway 
they have discovered, amidst the multitude of poor ledges, many 
very valuable veins, in districts that were previously unknown and 
unavailable, which now lie awaiting sufficient capital for profitable 
development. The high rates of local interest, of from 12 to 24 per 
cent. (with good security), and still more profitable business in- 
vestments, will, as it has done, prohibit its use for such purposes; 
and, as the richest properties must have some money for development 
and manipulation ere their values can be realised, European money 
may be invested to frequent advantage here, and to favour this de- 
sirable end the following facts should not be disregarded. 

The first important consideration should be regarding the “ title” 
to the property in. question:—That of the U.S. Government “ patent” 
stands impregnable to all legal assaults. The next best may be that 
obtained from the sheriff’s sale for the satisfaction of a legally-ob- 
tained judgment from previous owners’ liabilities. Then that of 
legal locators or pre-emptors, according to the miners’ laws of the 
district, as booked by the authorised recorder. In any case where 
much money is demanded the title should be indisputable, or the 
claim, if rich, may be jumped in force, impoverished, or wrested 
away by law. 

The next equally important question is as to the value of the pro- 

rty ; and, as there are many poor mines here, as well as elsewhere, 

or one that is rich, the necessary preliminary precautions should be 
taken in discrimination, to prevent final ruinous misadventure. 
Most of the mines of this country can be valued at the surface or in 
early explorations by competent men—so that those errors that arise 
from judgment of more speculative lodes are avoided. There are 
also sufficient numbers of really good mines to be selected from such 
vast areas of virgin ground that the more uncertain speculative ope- 
rations are neither requisite nor advisable. 

In conclusion, I may say that the examinations should be made by 
men who have been qualified by especial experience in the peculiar 


I stated. that. 


formations of the minerals of this country, wh : 
corroborated by your confidential “ home expert» a Psion may 
necessary, before the money is paid for the propane” $oU deen, 
the mines it is better to first thoroughly ex tty. 
shafts and levels, and, after sufficient proof hen ore the RTound }. 
fitable rock, to erect the a propriate reductio n gi 
much haste to reduce into bullion as frequent] 1D machine 
because it failed to be present; and sometimes 
been suspended for want of money for ex loration ny 
rematurely expended in mills, furnaces, c¢.), just (hich a 
if continued, have gives large profits, . e en they Woull 
San Francisco, May 2. , “SP Lipg, 


I Workings 


GOLD MINING IN COLORADO—No, yy 


Srr,—It will now be understood why the mip; 
Colorado has been so singularly impeded. The first PTOgTess of 
afterwards the foreign companies, having been misl Operators, ay 
ence of the decomposed material overlying the veil d by the brig 
touched by the disintegrating effects of moisture, apt (Vet w 
of temperature), constructed expensive works of ps And changy 
that decomposed matter, and left those works, wh Uction to woot 
unprofitable, unaltered to cope with the virgin ro “Mg they provg 
These companies would not, and generally could Per Of the vein 
The question of a new treatment with proper machine: Te-constry 
time, to experiment, and entirely to the efforts of the W's left ty 
gaged in the work of mining. These, without capital © people ey 
to make use of the plant already found inefficient than tout Tathes 
the erection of new works upon a plan devised foy a to underta} 
ment of the ores. Makeshifts, temporary expedients Proper treg 
dies, and such improvements as were suited to the ean Telus 
place, very naturally sufficed for those who had neithen any iN 
metallurgical experience to provide proper methods “epital nog 
said, the erection of smelting works, in 1867, was the ge bee 
the right direction, causing, as it did, a partial soparatiog step in 
ores into smelting and into mill ore. This was only hd, 
cause in the “ mill ore” there was left disseminated yt be 
associated with the gangue, fully 20 per cent. of eee 
material as that selected out by hand for the sme 
mill ore was used to supply those abandoned or 
loss continued, not so great but yet ruinous, 
The idea of a separation was, however, established in practi 
it required time to do away with or to use up the old plant Pen ~- 
this would have been done some time since, had it not bee — 
influence acquired by a class of men whose interests had b wt. 
tered through education and the moderately profitable em i 
of the old constructions. For this reason the progress has mee 
from an improper toa proper treatment or the ores—yiz, a comple 
separation of all the mineralised matter from the gangue to be fl 
lowed by a chemical treatment of the mineral, and & mechani 
treatment of the gangue, if the gangue still holds sufficient free 
to warrant any further handling. a0 
The advent of the “ Krom dry ore separator,” in 1870, demonstrat 
the practicability of making this separation by a medium, and vit 
machinery entirely suited to the physical peculiarities of the or 
the climate, and the district. A compact machine, employing ai 
instead of water, and doing the work more efficiently than could be 
done by water, made it practicable to separate the ores where ther 
were raised, regardless of the streams, mostly hard to reach iner 
pensively, and regardless of the severity of the climate, which for 
months renders a separation by water troublesome, irregular, anj 
at times impracticable. You have had a description of these mad 
chines. Examples will now be given of separation, not of samples 
only, but of tons, embracing a variety of ores. 
1,—Sample galena (sulphide of lead) content 
Blende (sulphide of zinc) content 
Gangue, carbonate of lime, heavy spar 
Tailings, = 
Loss in galena about 15 per cent., in blende 
2.—Sheba ore, silver, Nevada, 
Sample, 43 Ibs., value per tom ...........c.cseessessececerecees 244° 
E 8% lbs. headings, value per ton ... 
Tailings n 
Loss in tailings not quite 11 per cent. 
3.—De Soto ore, silver, Nevada, 
Sample, 38 lbs., value per ton 
4 lbs. headings, value per ton 
Tailings ‘1. 
Loss in tailings not quite 13 per cent. 
4,—Mammoth galena lode, Nevada. 
Sample, 48 lbs., value per ton 
17% lbs. headings, value per ton 
Tailings a6 
Loss in tailings a fraction over 12 per cent. 
5,—Lexington mill tailings, Colorado, 
Sample, 30 lbs., value per ton—gold 
Ditto i —silver 


precisely the ina ; 
lting works, Thi 
idle mills, and th 


5:80 per cent, 
23-28 


” 


itto 
9 7-10 lbs. watn, value per ton—gold .. 
itto i 


1 —-silver 
Tailings, value per ton—gold ... 
Ditto ditto —silver 
_,, Loss in silver a fraction over 35 per cent. 
6.—Bates mill ore, Colorado. 
Sample 100 lbs., value per ton—gold 


Ditto itto —silver 
40 Ibs. headings. * 
Tailings—gold 
Ditto —silver 


Ditto 


ee Loss in gold 12% per eent., silver, 35 7-10. } 3 
7.—Various lots of Colorado mill ore separated by a full-sized work 
ing machine, without sizing the ore. 
Sample, 23,000 lbs., value per ton 
Headings, per ton 
WEE, -sbinscdnsverdsereseserrcsaines 
8,025 Ibs., value per ton 
Headings, per ton 
Tailings 
5,600 lbs., value per ton 
Headings, per ton 
Tailings 
5,540 Ibs., value per ton 
Headings, per ton 
Tailings 
6,651 Ibs., value per ton 
Headings, per ton 
REINS coesdiesesesveese 
6,210 lbs., value per ton 
Headings, per ton 
: Tailings 
Quantity, 50,026 lbs., or 25 tons—average value 
average of headings $106°41 ; of tailings $8'15. : _ 
There being no means for sizing the ore upon which on oe 
ments were made, a second running of the tailings was un ) 
in order to show the effect of preparing the ore properly. 40:56 
ailings assaying $13°72 gave tailings worth only 
10°99 


” ” ” 


$8500 


£348 
13°73 


98°93 


421 
of ore per ton $270); 


” ” 
” ” 


423 tons treated, freed of moisture, 40714 tons 
When concentrated the machine tailings averaged $3°91 
Loss in tailings about 7% per cent. 
EXAMPLES OF LOSS BY WATER. eet tall 

Kustel’s work “On Concentration,” published in 1868, pega 
for the American miner, and intended to supply him wit ‘ sloving 
densed results of European progress in this direction, “1 > made 
water as the medium. Whatever statements this meee pom 
relative to the percentage of loss in concentration DY advocated, 
therefore, be relied upon as not unfavourable to thesy stem says: “1 
and may be quoted as a standard for comparison, incted on th 
the concentration of lead ores, galena principally, contNS tation 
best principles with all the improvements of modern co voted 1 
in Europe, where great attention and plenty of time aa —aaving 
the operation, the loss is generally from 15 to 20 per ss very 
80 rd cent. of lead ores in concentration may be cons! 
satisfactory result.” : 

With aot Bes to the silver ores, he continues: “ It must 
in mind, however, that galena occurs in cubes, the - 
cubic, very seldem fibrous, the specific gravity 18 7 
able conditions for ——— = ape they 
principal silver ores ranges from 5* “2, alle 
advantage of assuming mostly a fibrous or leaf-like shape when 


per ton. 
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byell writes from Salt Lake City, where he is at present residing 





telf, so 1 will firmly believe that use the means and Mineral Hill 














mation of metalliferous veins, which was published in the Supple- 
eat to the Mining Journal of March 9, I stated that two beautiful 
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be saved, there are also cases where 30 per cent. and 


tion in a clayey rock.” 
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best conce owing sample report of work done in silver ores. 





pefore CONCENtrAtiNY -...-.-serrersererereererees $5983 per ton. 
MACHINE «...-.+eereersereersees ne am a oo cs 
so pasar i 0588 a EAN 1010 ? 
seers" Toss of 3614 per cent. of silver. 


ice of buddling, as followed in Colorado, the loss of 

iJver carried off by the water ranges between 40 and 60 
_ t. after a close amalgamation followed by a concentra- 
joverished sulphurets, conducted with very great care 
th of strakes. These ores are worth about $8 per 

yily sulphuretted. ; 

a, ant a one Teknewledged loss by water separation with the 
page fm of separation by the “Krom dry ore separator,” 
“ eee doubt of the great benefit to be derived from the 
are machine for separating the ores of Gilpin County. 


Central City, May 15. 
MINERAL HILL MINES. 


Mining Journal of April 27 you were good enough 
emarks which I addressed to you as to this property. 
ly read the report of Mr. John Taylor, jun., addressed 
dated May 22, which has been circulated among 
, debenture holders. I do not see anything in that report calcu- 
‘od to alter the opinion I have formed as to this property. It 
true that with reference to some of the mines the report ap- 

as sinkings have taken place through the lime- 
ths without meeting with any ore deposits, but 
are comparatively shallow. In one mine—the Troy 
Vr, Taylor refers to a streak of ore which has gone down about 
pit, and upon which the men are employed sinking. 
Inthe Chanarcillo Mine Mr. Sewell, in his letter to the Journal of 
vil 20, refers to a sinking of nearly 280 ft. perpendicular through 
. before reaching another deposit. This fact should 
for further careful explorations by some 
Mr. 








&n,—In the 
» insert a few F 















ally experienced man acquainted with this stratification. 
why should not his practical experience be brought to bear upon 
\is most important property? The failure of the ore deposits at 
ineral Hill is a great disappointment to all interested in mining; 
tas I have said before, I cannot dismiss from my mind the fact 
ust ag the law is in the limestone stratification that Nature repeats 


ill yet prove a rich silyer-producing property. PRACTICAL, 
June 6, 
{ARKS ON THE ORIGIN AND FORMATION OF MINERAL 

VEINS—No. V. 


§,—In concluding my fourth communication on the origin and 





ths were recognised in the theory I had then been deducing—that 
attributing the formation of metalliferous veins to “ segregation” 
hutwhich were not otherwise made use of. They are, first, that 
piiliferous deposits do not occupy previously formed fissures in 
le ocks; and, second, that their mineralsand mineralised contents 
diminated—extracted—from the country rocks. These propo- 
tions I further stated will be laid down in my next as facts which 
n constitute the only reliable basis upon which a theory consonent 
ith reason and known facts can be can be constructed and main- 
ined, kc. In pursuance of my purpose, as above expressed, I pre- 
ed and forwarded consecutively two papers on the subject, under 
tes of January 24 and 31, and which should have appeared if they 
ily reached you on March 16 and 23, after allowing for delays by 
w blockade on the Union Pacific Railroad. I hope the missing 
pers may yet reach you, and meet with your approval. If they 
ould not, however, I will, after waiting a sufficient time, prepare 
send you copies, as near as I can, from the original outline which 
have preserved, but exact copies I have not got. I deem it incum- 
nt upon me to say as much as this, as many of your readers may 
ve concluded that the omission arose from non-fulfillment of a 
blicly expressed intention. 
I regret to see that several errors occur in my letter on “Theory 
Practice, in their Application to Mining,” published in the Sup- 
ment to the Journal of March 23. But I see no use in pointing 
ém out, as so long a time must elapse between their occurrence 
d their correction. I know not whose the fault is, whether mine 
pm not writing more plainly, or the printers from not paying suffi- 
nt attention to their duties. I can only say I will endeayour to 
te as plainly as I ean when I next address you. 


Lisworth, Nye County, Nevada. Rost. Knapp. 





ROPESSOR SMYTH’'S LECTURES AT THE ROYAL SCHOOL 
OF MINES, 


,~In the Supplement to the Journal of March 30 “ An Associate 
he Royal School of Mines,” in re lying to my remarks on certain 
eas laid down by Mr. Smyth in Lecture VIII. of the present 
. for finding lodes which may be lost in consequence of their 
P wement by cross-courses, has stated that I have both misquoted 
ene eproted the rules. And, further, that the Professor only 
Apes tule for such a purpose. This may, probably, mean that 
Poe 2 are fanciful notions, and not intended as rules for the 
= fwformation and guidance. I should exceedingly regret to 
nD at amount of unfairness which would be manifest from mis- 
' m ston | person's statements for effect, as I well know it could 
~ est be temporary, and the sequel would confer advantages 
eso J party in any controversy, which I should be decid- 
oan Ing to allow. To set myself right with your readers it 
rte ve for me to give the rules as laid down by Mr. Smyth. 
bio m Veins, lode and cross-course, dip contrariwise—that is, if 
aes than a right angle between their lines of dip as taken 
y dip a the slide on the side of the acute angle.—2. If 
ater - re or within a right angle, when the dip of the lode 
le ft at of the cross-course drive on the side of the acute 
ing a cross-course is flatter than the lode, adopt the fol- 
mer fom t! _ depending on the direction of the dip of the 
the point “1 ine of intersection of the two veins.—General Rule: 
s hecleontalt” the cross-course is touched determine and lay 
088-Cours y the line of intersection of the two planes, lode 
ie you the . Then from the same point project horizontally 
* perpendin® of dip of the cross-course—or, in other words, 
line of 4 — to it in front of you. Remark on which side 
in and divas rsection this perpendicular falls, and on that side 
mect rendees or the other portion of the lode. The foregoing is 
VIL, and me the rules as laid down by Mr. Smyth in Lec- 
December, fen in the Supplement to the Journal of the 
now 

leged—ot 9 
hal o; M 


qeroper for me to give my rendering—misquotation, 
arch 38 Tules, as published in the Supplement to the 
» dip contra 3—Il. That where two veins, a lode and a cross- 
iding Pow = bene cet is, when the dip of the two in de- 
© between thei: ; use angle, or, in other words, exceed a right 
Side of the ep, ir ‘ines of dip—the lode should be sought for along 
an 08s-course, towards the lesser angle.—2. When the 





n of gold the case is different; for its 


ble circumstances from 90 to 95 per cent. of 


which we presume will be.allowed a very f 
and polite taste; and as we never but once saw an eclipse calculated 
by a lady, we ought not to omit mentioning that she was of this 
county. d f ‘ 

excel in them, not only their genius but their business give them a 
particuliar bias to such kind of studies and inventions; and, in the | ‘ 
last place, what regards their commercial and mercantile character 
is well known to all the world, without our mention! 
particular on that head, We shall say no more, nor could we say 
less, as it reflects great } ! 

to see the offspring of our ancient stock appear in so good a light. 
The language of the Cornish gentry 
pure as in London, unless it be 
Land’s End, where a corrupt dialect 


sought for on the side of the lower angle, It may be noticed here 
that I have used the term Jesser angle instead of that of acute angle, 
but it will also be seen that a change of terms so simple and of so 
similar ge does not in any way alter or vitiate the original 
meaning of any rule, problem, or paragraph. Rule 3, termed a ge- 
neral rule, says that if the cross-course is flatter than the lode, deter- 
mine and lay down horizontally the line of intersection of the two 
planes, and from that of the cross-course at the point of its intersec- 
tion draw a perpendicular line, eid on which side of the point of 
the intersection that line falls—by being extended backwards, I 
presume—the lode is supposed to be indicated, and in that direction 
search for the lode should be made. This is the rule, I suppose, 
which I am said to have misrepresented. If I have done so nothing 
is easier than for “An Associate of the Royal School of Mines” to 
set me right, if he is able to do so. I will evade no point which 
might aid him in the so doing; on the contrary, I will afford him 
every opportunity to eorrect me if I am wrong. This is no mere 
matter of difference between myself and him, and Mr. Smyth is far 
too popular an authority to be allowed to propagate errors unchal- 
lenged, however unintentional, so dangerous and so misleading to 
mining as these so-called rules are, decorated though they may be 
in captivating scientific phraseology. Problems in geometry, nor any 
other specious substitute, can have but little to do with interpreting 
the hitherto inscrutable laws which regulate and control the dis- 
placement of metalliferous lodes by cross-courses, &c. 

It will be necessary for me to illustrate by diagram my interpre- 
tation of the device somewhat pretentiously designated a “ geome- 
trical problem,” as mere words may not suffice to convey my ideas 
as I wish them to be understood. And problems in geometry I pur- 
pose to leaye to their legitimate uses, being fully convinced that 
that branch of science is one thing, and the phenomenon of the in- 
tersection and displacement of metalliferous veins by cross-courses 
is another and totally different thing, and that no geometrical pro- 
blem can solve these enigmas, as the one before us will sufficiently 
indicate, as illustrated by the annexed diagram. 





If this diagram illustrates the rule now under consideration, and 
its effects as an indicator properly—and, indeed, I see not how else 
to interpret the language by which it is expressed—the displacement 
of lodes must always be towards the greater angle, as shown above. 
But if it is otherwise, the point of the projected perpendicular line 
indicating the side on which the lode is to be found, instead of the 
dotted extension of the same line backwards, or towards the ob- 
server, then the displacement would as invariably be towards the 
left hand and the lesser angle, instead of, as shown in the diagram, 
to the right hand, and to the greater angle. Need I add that the 
observance or such a rule in practice would invariably lead to one 
conclusion, according as the indicating perpendicular line is con- 
strued—either all the displacements of lodes would be to the greater 
angle, as shown above, or they would be found with equal constancy 
on the other side. There could not be any variation from such a 
result by the observance of such arule. Its action would invariably 
be with mathematical precision; and no doubt could thenceforth be 
reasonably entertained regarding the direction of displacement of 
any lodes, excepting those whose intersection was effected at abso- 
lutely right angles with the intersecting vein, dykes, &c. 
I stated in my former communication on this subject that these 
rules were “specious” and “pretentious,” and I still think, as I then 
thought, that those terms were sufficiently temperate to characterise 
them by. And I now add that:I have not the slightest conception 
how they can possibly be the result of scientificinduction. The sort 
of explanation afforded, of “the hanging wall having slid down on 
the foot wall,” to determine in which direction a displaced lode is 
to be found, is a little too subtle and refined for my obtuse intellect, 
and, therefore, I require a more tangible and detailed description 
of such occurrences. : 

I have, so far as my judgment will enable me to decide, stated my 
views of the case with candour and fairness, and have illustrated by 
diagram my interpretation of the principal rule, as laid down by 
Mr. Smyth; and if I am wrong in my interpretation of the rule, 
there can remain to it but a single alternative, and to that the same 
fatal objections will apply; and, therefore, the rule asa guide to the 
miner, would be worse than useless. If the accompanying diagram 
does not illustrate correctly the principle oe of the devise, 
it will devolve as a duty on an “Associate of the Royal School of 
Mines” to furnish one illustration of the object and action of that 
simple contrivance. Rost. KNApp, 
Ellsworth, Nye County, Nevada. 





AN OUTLINE OF GENERAL FACTS RELATIVE TO 
CORNWALL, CORNISH MINING, &c.—No. II. 


Sm,—Cornwall is very remarkable for the great plenty of copper 
and tin mines, in which last respect it is famed above all the other 
parts of the world. The present returns of tin from Cornish tin mines 
are equal to 1800 tons, or at the rate of nearly 2,000,000/. per annum. 
The inhabitants also merit some remarks. With regard to them, 
I find in an old MS. in my possession they are thus described :—* We 
shall do ourselves no small credit to observe that our ancestors, the 
Britons, must have been a worthy and brave people, if we may judge 
of them by the genuine remains in the county of Cornwall, for, with- 
out prepossession of flattery, we must say that we observed such a 
primitive plainness and simplicity of manner, such singleness of 
heart and sincerity of intention as we could not but admire and re- 
gard almost as a novelty—those people appearing so absolutely un- 
acquainted with, or ignorant of, fraud and me page gps 9 
tion, and flattery as if they had never heard of such a thing; and if 
to this we add a free, facetious, and generous temper, a curious and 
inquisitive disposition, we shall not then have finished the charac- 


verance and daring determination, of which the following is a spe- 
cimen:—This was the Wherry Tin Mine, near Penzance, and is, per 
haps, the most notable instance of submarine mining ever atterupted, 
and required great daring. It was one in which the vein of worked 
ore was not only under the bed of the sea, but the shaft was actually 
sunk in the sea itself. Dr. Davy, in his “Life of Sir Humphry 
Davy (Davy lamp for lighting the miner without risk from the 
explosion of fire-damp was invented by Sir Humphry Davy in 1816), 
after describing the circumstances under which the philosopher be- 
came acquainted with Mr. G. Watt (son of James Watt, the great 
engineer), at Penzance, describing the rambles which they took 
together, goes on to say:—“The Wherry Mine, the shaft of which 
was in the sea, approached by a long wooden bridge, and the work- 
ings of which were entirely under the sea, at the short distance of 
about a mile from Penzance, was a favourite place of resort with 
them. It affords an unusual variety of minerals, and, from its pecu- 
liarities, could not fail to excite a deep interest in their minds, as a 
struggle of art against Nature, in which a victory was gained over 
the elements by means of the most wonderful invention of the age 
—the steam-engine, which only a short time before had been per- 
fected by his distinguished father, the elder Mr. Watt, and this very 
engine, erected on the shore, acting at a distance over the surface of 
the sea, and drawing up water from beneath its bed.” Mr. John 
Hawkins, in a paper in one of the early volumes of the Cornwall 
Geological Society’s “Transactions,” gives a very interesting account 
fof the origin and construction of this mine. The first attempts to 
work it were made about the beginning of the last century, when 
numerous small veins or branches of tin being observed to traverse 
a rocky shoal which became exposed to view at low water, some 
persons were induced to make it an object of mining adventure, 
How long they persevered in the enterprise, and what the mecha- 
nical aids of which they availed themselves, are not known, but it is 
evident the works, after being sunk to the depth of a few feet in the 
rock, were finally abandoned. 
In the year 1779, Thomas Curtis, a poor miner of Penzance, had 
the confidence to renew the attempt, with a capital, it is said, of 
only 10/.at his command. When it is remembered that the distance 
of the shoal of rocks from the beach at high water is about 720 ft., 
and that this, in consequence of the flatness of the beach, is not much 
lessened at low water, the nature of the difficulties with which he 
had to contend may be judged. It is calculated that the surface of 
the rocks are covered about ten months in twelve, and the depth of 
water on it at spring-tide is 19 feet. The prevailing winds occasion 
a very great surf, even in summer; but in winter the sea bursts over 
the rocks in such a manner as to render all attempts to carry on 
mining operations unavailing. At such a spot did Curtis proceed 
to mine in such a shaft, and, as the work could be proceeded with 
only in summer or during the short period of time when the rocks 
appeared above water (a period much shortened by the necessity of 
previously emptying the excavation), three summers were actually 
consumed in sinking this shafta few fathoms. The use of machinery 
then became practicable, and a frame of boards is said to have been 
applied to the mouth of the shaft, which was cemented to the rock 
by pitch and oakum, made water-tight in the same way, was carried 
up to a sufficient height above the highest spring tide. To support 
this boarded turret, which was 20 ft. high above the rock and 25 in, 
square, against the violence of the surge, eight stout bars of iron 
were applied in an inclined direction, four of them below and four 
of extraordinary length and thickness above. A platform of boards 
was then lashed around the top of the turret supported by four poles, 
which were firmly connected with these rods, and upon this plat- 
form was fixed a windlass for fourmen. In 1792, Mr. Davies Gilbert, 
writing to Mr. Hawkins respecting this singular mine, said: “ The 
course of stanniferous porphyry near Penzance (the Wherry) pro- 
mises to make a great mine. There are indications of tin being con- 
tained to a great extent in both directions, and the bottoms are 
growing longer and remain rich. A house near the green, built with 
fragments of this stone, which were probably picked up on the 
shore, or broken from the top of the rocks, is, I hear, to be pulled 
down and rebuilt with other stone for the sake of its tin.” Curtis, 
as has been before stated, commenced this daring undertaking with 
the support only of his own few friends, but it seems he was soon 
joined by others, who brought money into the enterprise; and it ia 
stated that Curtis never from the first entertained any doubt as to 
the ultimate success of his attempt. Thence did this most singular 
mine continue to be worked till it had yielded more than 70,000/, 
profits, when a period was put to its useful existence, almost as re- 
markable as the circumstances connected with its origin. An Ame- 
rican vessel broke from its anchorage in the bay known as Gwayas 
Lake, near Penzance, and striking against the stage constructed out 
in the sea, on the shoal of rock, demolished it together with the 
machinery, filled the mine with water, and thus put an end to the 
adventure. J. HArnis-J AMES, Civil and Mining Engineer, 
Grampound-road, Cornwall, June. 


WHAT TO SELECT—WHAT TO AVOID—No. XXII. 


Sir,—The writer at the beginning of the letter which appeared in 
last week’s Journal stated that, although the value of copper had 
responded to the views expressed last autumn, and although it had 
reached a price that the most sanguine could scarcely have antici- 
pated, yet, looking at its statistical position, the limited supplies, 
the comparatively exhausted condition of the Indian market (which 
has still to be supplied), there can be no doubt that copper will not 
only maintain its commercial financial position, but will command 
a considerably higher value, Inthe postscript attached to that letter 
the writer was able to announce an advance of 5/. per ton, and on 
Tuesday last another advance of a similar amount was officially de- 
clared. Judging by private advices, the Indian market is at length 
evincing an anxiety ir supplies, and is absorbing stocks at the cur- 
rent advanced values, so that higher quotations may yet be expected. 
Parys MovunTAIN.—This mountain, situated in the Isle of An- 
glesey, has been celebrated for its production of copper from the 
Roman era, vestages of their operations being often found in the 
locality. From that time till 1764 the mines would appear to have 
been entirely neglected ; some copper was then discovered acci- 
dentally, when various explorations were made without success, 
The then proprietors were about to abandon the undertaking, when 
their agent made a final attempt in another part of the mountain, 
and discovered within two yards of the surface the enormous veins 
of almost pure copper, which yielded such fabulous profits for so 
many years. As thismineisnow so prominent, it may not be with- 
out interest to quote its description, as penned by a well-known an- 
cient writer. “ Having ascended to the top of the celebrated Parys 
Mountain, I stood upon the verge of a vast and tremendous chasm, 
I stepped upon one of the stages suspended over the edge of the 
‘steep,’ and the prospect was dreadful. The number of caverns at: 
different heights, the broken and irregular masses of rock, which 
everywhere presented themselves, the hundreds of men at work in 





ter which they justly merit, till we have, moreover, mentioned their 
natural philanthropy or humanity and unparalleled hospitality to 
strangers—this every one must be a witness of who has been among 
them and must readily confess if he does them justice. In genius 
the Cornish people are nothing inferior to the modern English, being 
great encouragers of arts and sciences in general, and (as we found 
by experience) particularly delighted with the studies of philosophy, 


different parts, apparently in the most perilous situations, the mo- 


tion of the windlasses, and the raising and lowering of the buckets 


to draw out the ore, the noise of the pick upon the ore, the ham- 
mering of the wadding when it was about to be blasted, with at in- 
tervals the roar of explosions in distant parts of the mine, altogether 
excited the most sublime ideas, intermixed with sensations of ter- 


ror. 
into the mine, my astonishment was again excited the moment I en- 


Leaving this situation, and following the road which leads 





good proof of a delicate 


‘As to mechanic arts, no one will wonder if we say they 


ng anything 
I 
honour upon the English nation in general 

€ 
and yeomanry is English, and as |! 


be in two or three parishes near the | ! 


tered; the shagged arches, the overhanging rocks, which seemed 
to threaten annihilation to anyone daring only to approach them, , 
when superadded to the sulphurous smell arising from the kilns 


n which the ore is roasted, made it seem to me like the vestibule 
of Tartarus, described by Virgil; but looking up from this situation, 


and observing the people upon the stages 150 ft. above one’s head, 
and seeing the immense number of ropes and buckets, most of them in 


notion, and to reflect that a single stone, casually thrown from 


above, or falling from a bucket, might in amoment destroy a fellow- 


-reature, a man must have a strong mind not to feel impressed with 
nany unpleasant sensations, The sides of this dreadful hollow are 
nostly perpendicular—along the edgesare the stages with the whim- 





of the ancient Cornish tongue 
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angle betwen. ‘a Pp towards each other, and form less than a | 


eit lines of dip, then the lode should be also 





is much used.” This was written in the year 17 


The Cornish people are certainly very temar 


sies, by which the buckets are lowered, and from which the men 
00 descend to their stations upon the sides. Here suspended the work- 
é kable for their perse- | map picks with an iron instrument a place for a footing, whence he 
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cuts out the ore, and tumbles it to the bottom, where it falls witha 
tremendous crash. After working the place into a cavern he re- 
moves to a new station.” 

By means of these open excavations enormous amounts of ore 
have been removed, being worked to a depth below which it was 
1m} 03sible to reach by that system of mining, hence one of the most 
important points in the present explorations is that which is to 
come under this enormous deposit, where there is every reason to 
believe it will prove as productive as it did to the lowest point at- 
tained in the “opencast.” There are several other important points, 
all of which tend to make this mine (especially in the present con- 
dition of the copper market) one of no ordinary merit. The writer 
hopes in a future letter to give some further details relative to this 
extraordinary deposit of copper. 

New WHEAL LOVELL.—This mine continues to open out ina most 
satisfactory manner. The returns are about 8tons of tin permonth, 
leaving a anes of nearly 300/.,after paying the cost incurred in the 
vigorous development of the mine. 

NortH TRELEIGH Woop.—On behalf of large shareholders this 
mine has been re-inspected by two well-known Cornish agents, who 
have more than verified the opinions expressed by the inspecting 
agents who reported upon the mine a short time since. Returns of 
tin and copper will be made as soon as the machinery is in opera- 
tion. The quality of the tin far exceeds the average of the county, 
and realised, when last worked, a far higher price than the produce 
of any of the mines in the locality. The mine is to be again inspected 
in a few days, on behalf of an influential mining capitalist, who en- 
tertains a very sanguine opinion as to the results of the copper de- 
velopments. * 

AMERICAN MINES.—The coriparative depression in-the market 
value of shares in some of the leading American mines—such as Flag- 
staff, Camp Floyd, and Richmond Consolidated—affords a favourable 
opportunity to investors toacquire an interestin these valuable mines, 
upon terms which must prove remunerative, 

Pinner’s Hall, Old Broad-street. FREDK, WM. MANSELL, 





NOVEL STAMPING ARRANGEMENTS, 


Sir,—The publication of the experience of practical miners being 
calculated to promote the advancement of the mining interest, Cor- 
nishmen ought to feel much indebted to Mr. Nicholas Ennor for the 
pains he has taken in devising a system of lifting stamps, which en- 
ables him to promise that the appurtenances for a given number of 
heads may be erected at one-third the first cost at present found ne- 
cessary ; but I fear that when he proceeds to get a battery of stamps 
in operation he will find not only that the first cost is greater than 
at present, but that, owing to the greatly increased friction which 
there would be with his arrangement, the increased cost of working 
would be enormous. Considered as an improvement upon existing 
Cornish stamps, Mr. Ennor’s invention is mechanically wrong, and, 
therefore, cannot be practically right, and to a man of Mr. Ennor’s 
long practical experience this can be easily proved. He cannot do 
& given amount of work with less power, and, as a mechanic, I ven- 
ture to add that he cannot do it without much more powe:. I will 
explain to him the reason. 

n stamping with the Cornish stamps, which I admit to be the most 
economic system of stamping, the work is done by the free fall of 
the stamps head upon the ore to be stampel, an if the same head 
be used it will follow that the higher the fall the greater will be the 
stamping power, Stating it inanother way, ahead weighing 1 ewt., 
and falling 18 in., will do the same work, whether it is lifted by the 
old system or by Mr. Ennor’s system. In stamping the power is 
consumed in lifting the heads, and not in crushing the ore. This 
being so, we need only consider the most economic mode of lifting 
the stamps. Now, if a given quantity of power be required to lift 
the head when the ordinary stamps-axle and lifter areemployed ; we 
shall, with Mr. Ennor’s system, require not only the same power, but 
as much more as will overcome the friction at the fulcra of his levers 
as well as at the points where the levers and stamps-rods are con- 
nected together. The friction between the tails of the leversand the 
axle-tappets is the same as between the cam and the lifter in the 
ordinary stamps. The levers give no additional power; for the most 
levers can do is to transmit power, and if Mr. Ennor so places the 
heads on the levers that the tails are more easily moved by the axle- 
tappets than usual, he must do one of two things; he must either 
shorten the fall of the stamps-head or make the head of the stamp 
of less weight. Ina model it is frequently difficult to discern the 
defects which can be seen at once in the machine of working size; 
but in this case it is only necessary to look at the machine to see that 
the loss of power will be enormous. As Mr. Ennor refers to Blake’s 
stone-breaker, I may just mention that the greatest improvement 
introduced since it first became known to British miners was that 
made by Mr. H. R. Marsden, of Leeds, who dispensed with the lever, 
and worked his toggles direct from the eam shaft, as in the old Cornish 
stamps.— London, June 3, —— A. SCHMIDT. 


ROSE UNITED MINES—No. I. 


Srr,—I like to foster all worthy and legitimate undertakings, and, 
therefore, in this letter I transcribe the account given me by John 
Gribbin, of Mount Hawke, who was a pitmanin Great North Downs 
at the time of its abandonment, and for six years previously. The 
following is his statement :-— 

“ The rich stope of tin between King’s shaft and Sleggan’s engine-shaft will pay 
the whole cost of working the mine. At the back of the 90, east of Sleggan’s shaft, 
the lode hus been cut into 15 or 16 ft., but not wholly cutthrough. This isthe main 
lode, which underlies southward, and unites at the bottom of the 100 with another 
lode, on which little has been done, except driving about 15 ft. into the southern 
side of it, leaving the northern part entire. At the 90, on the main lode, near But- 
ler's shaft, and about 70 or 80 fms, west of Sleggan’s, the copper ore is so abundant 
and so easily broken that four men could keepa skip going 12 hours a day. The lode 
here is worth 50/. per fathom, at the present price of copper, and the cost of driv- 
ing about 50s. or 60s. per fathom only. At the 80 a driving of 10 or 15 fms. west- 
ward would hole to Butler’s shaft. At the 90 about 85 fms. driving would reach 
the same shaft. These communications would facilitate operations on the lode. At 
the 90 end west the tinstone from the southern side of the lode could now be sold for 
40s. per ton; lode varying from 2 to 4 ft. in width. In the bottom of Sleggan’s 
sha't, which is down to the 100, there are great roeks of wolfram (called by the 
miners the “ mother of tin”), about 6 or 7 cwts. There isa cross-cut at 20 fathoms 
west of Sleggan’s shaft driven southward at the 80 about 12 or 15 fathoms towards 
South Wheal Hawke lode, on which the miners made noble wages on tribute. This 
is Halenbeagle lode, on which a 70-in. engine was placed in that mine. There isat 
Butler’s another cross-cut driven southward about 12 or 14 fms., passing through a 
copper lode, on which little has been done. Atabout the 120 this lode will be found 
to join the main lode. The prosecution of this cross-cut will intersect the Wheal 
Peevor great tin lode and several parallel copper lodes.—JOHN GRIBBIN.” 

The circumstances which operated against the last company, and 
led to the abandonment of the mine, no longer exist, so that the pre- 
gent company may go on with the assurance of success. R, 8. 

Truro, May 30. —— 

MINING IN ROCHE—NORTH BONNEY, 


Sm,—It is pleasing to have to chronicle the success of our friends, 
especially when we plainly see that such is also co-existent with the 
dawn of prosperity in the locality near which they reside, and which 
until but recently suffered under a state of semi-Cimmerian darkness 
as regards speculation and trade in general. When from the atmos- 
phere of dubity which, unfortunately, surrounds our Cornish mines 
we find some which by the energy of those connected with them, 
combined with strict integrity of purpose, are enabled to show the world the means 
by which to arxjye at success, and prove such by their own, I have always satisfac- 

in being present at any reunion to celebrate their well-earned prosperity. On 
one of these occasions it was my lot to be present on Saturday, May 25. It was at 
North Bonney, a mine situate in the now bustling district of Roche, and standing, 
as regards the altitude of ground, amongst the highest in the neighbourhood. 

Not being personally acquainted with many who were present, I trust they will 
excuse me fe by inadvertence I should misname any of those who contributed so 
much to the general “wes of the day. On arriving at the mine, I observed a 
large shed fitted up for the time with tables, &c., which furnished good grounds for 
the belief that there would be no lack of good old English fare on the occasion. 
This belief was soon to be verified by the dinner, at which Mr. J..A. Alexander, one 
of the directors, ably presided, and was —— by Mr. T. B.Smily, BiA. After 
the cloth had been removed, and the usual loyal toasts duly and vociferously drank, 
the Chairman proceeded to those more particularly associated with the day. To 
the toasts of the “‘ Land, Mining, and Commercial Interests,” Mr. Nicholls for the 
land, Mr. Marshall for the commercial, and Captain R. Martyn for the mining in- 

; ponded. “8 to North Bonney ” was then the order of the day, and 
if the manner in which this was received is any criterion of the future well-being 

the mine, I can only say that I, for one, envy the fortunate possessors of shares 











of meat. The health of the Chairman closed the dinner, who, in responding, said 
that all the directors required of all who were connected with the mine was a fair 
day's work, for which they were fully prepared to pay a fair day's wage. He said 
that in deliberating as to whether or not the directors should risk such large sums 
of money as they had, they were to a great extent led to their present determina- 
tion by the good accounts of the known probity of Capt. D. Cock, who they were 
fully persuaded would not have introduced anything to them in which he himself 
had not firm faith. The visitors then amused themselves by viewing the machi- 
nery of the mine and examining the floors, where the operation of tin-dressing was 
explained to them by Mr. R, Payne, the courteous dresser of the mine. Then 
came tea, and after that running matches for the men, which owing to the incqua- 
lities of the ground afforded much amusement. A band of music being on the 
eae the men, headed by it, then proceeded to the village of Roche, and seemed 

rom afar to be a lengthy column. Altogether, I have seldom seen a gathering of 
this description which gave me more satisfaction, and_as I slowly rode home cogi- 
tating it occurred to me—might not others go and do likewise. 


HeENsBoRO BEACON. 
NORTH BONNEY MINE. 


Srr,—This mine is situated on the well-known hill called Hens- 
barrow, which is 1034 ft. above sea level. From its elevation, the sur- 
face is open to all the winds that blow, but the manager will provide 
all necessary protection for the labourers against the weather's in- 
clemency. The mine is bounded on the southern side by Wheal Bonney, 
uow called Shelton ;“north by Hensbarrow, a sett recently taken in hand by Capt. D. 
Cock, the manager of this mine; and on the east by the celebrated Wheal Beam, 
which yielded large profits to Messrs. Williams and others many yearsago. North 
Bonney is a very remarkable piece of mineral ground, because of the extent of sur- 
face workings by the ancients. I estimate that an area of about 100 acres has been 
broken up, and now covered by pits and rubbish, manifesting the rey and per- 
severance of the ‘ old men” in searching after tin, with which the hill abounds. 
They followed the tin, apparently, so far as the water would permit, as the large 
excavations in several places ay | show. The presentcompany was formed about 
12 months ago, in Manchester, an sists of gentlemen of great respectability. 
Since then a rotary-engine of 30 in. cylinder for pumping and cemenne, has been 
erected, and is at work. Since that erection, and within the space of five weeks, 
they have sold 3 tons of black tin, chiefly from the halvans thrown away by the old 
workers, which yields 5 Ibs. of tin per ton of stuff, one-half of which is profit. 
It is conveyed by tram-wagons direct to the stamps at an expense of only 3s. per 
ton. There are now 24 stamp-heads at work, and 24 more are about to be added; 
when those are applied the returns will leave a good balance of profit monthly. 
All needful additional appliances for dressing the pulvered tinstuff are in process 
of preparation, the company having a large subscribed capital for carrying on the 
operations on a liberal scale. The engine-shaft is only 20 fms. from surface. There 
is no adit. At that depth a cross-cut has been made southward 20 fms., which has 
intersected four lodes, all of a northerly inclination except one. They expect to cut 
another lode within a few feet further on. If this cross-cut be extended north- 
ward, as I suppose it will be, I have no doubt that a dozen, or 20, or more lodes will 
be discovered. The works at surface seem to indicate that the hill is full of lodes. 
The lodes already cut yield tin of good quality. The water is so littlein the mine 
that, for dressing purposes, it is ‘repeated "—i.e., pumped up continually after 
passing through the dressing-floors, and used in the dressing processes. A lode cut 
a few days ago has let down additional water. The rock, or “ country,” is granite. 
The mineral owners are Messrs. Ivimy and Gill; the manager is Capt. David Cock, 














of Roche, who is also the manager of the several mines constituting the ‘‘ Roche 
and St. Austell Consols.” The purser is Mr. Wm. Wade, of Plymouth, and the 
secretary is Mr. C. H. Wade, of Manchester, 

Saturday, May 25, was a high day at North Bonney, as it was set apart for the 
purpose of celebratiug the inauguration of the works, the putting the engine to 
work, &c. Several of the directors, with all the officials, were at the mine. A half 
holiday was given to all the workpeople, and a dinner for about 200 men, women, 
and children was provided by the company, and served up on three long tables in 
the timber-house, with abundance of ginger beer, shrub, and peppermint, instead 
of the alcoholic beverages commonly drunk on similar occasions. In the evening 
tea was served up to all those who preferred it to bread and cheese, ginger beer, &c., 
of which some partook instead. The evening was spent in great harmony, several 
appropriate speeches were made, and the company separated highly pleased with 
the entertainment; and, I need not say, in sobriety, at least so far as liquids were 
concerned. It is probable that the Roche district, which is highly stanniferous, will 
receive that attention from miners of which it is well worthy. There are several 
mines in that parish and St. Austell, but none deep, except the Beam Mine, and 
that is only 120 fms. from surface, which in modern mining is not called deep. 
Cornubia, Beam, and Hallew, are contiguous. These comprise “the Roche and 
St. Austell Mines (Limited),” which are to be worked effectually forthwith ; in fact, 
the works are in progress. Of these mines I purpose to send you particulars in my 
next.—TZruro, June 5. —- R. SyMons, 


LEAD MINING IN SHROPSHIRE. 


S1r,—In reference to an article which appeared in the Journal of May 18, headed 
“Lead Mining in Shropshire,” and containing some remarks from Mr. Tahourdin, 
relative to the depth of the Bog Mine, wherein the writer infers that the mine is 
230 fms. deep, only 100 of which are cleared, Lam instructed to inform you that the 
mine is 148 fms. deep from Boat level, which is 54 fms. from surface, thus omy a 
total depth of 202 fms., of which 154 are drained—that is, the shaft is clear for 
100 fms. below the Boat level, leaving but 48 fms. yet todrain. This is being rapidly 
accomplished, the capital in hand being considered amply sufficient for all pur- 
poses; added to the fact that as we open the mine more stoping can be carried on, 
as there is a quantity of ore left standing by the old workers. 

Austinfriars, London, May 31. W. J. LAvineron, See. 


EAST LLANGYNOG MINE. 

Srr,—I am induced to ask a space in your valuable Journal in self justification 
and defence, and to correct misstatements made in the Supplement to the Journal 
of May 25 in reference tothe above mine. All I wantis a fair field, and trust to you, 
Sir, for an opportunity of answering the charges made. As I have not sought this 
controversy, I have only to say that I may be compelled to state still more unpalat- 
able facts if attacked without cause by Capt. Burn ee np. this mine, or my ma- 
nagement since I have been here, so that the shareholders and — may not be 
misled by thinking that I dare not answer the charges made by him, and to assure 
him that such remarks and untruths are not worthy of the least notice by anyone 
interested. The old adage that ‘‘ Those who live in glass houses should not throw 
stones” is peculiarly applicable here, for a man who could not keep a good situa- 
tion through neglect of duty is not worthy the confidence of his employers; and as 
he has called my ability in question, I must return the compliment, and analyse his 
skill. I have many proofs that will convince any practical miner of his inability to 
managea mine. I will take the subjects in the order in which they stand in his letter. 

First, then, let me beg to refer to three or four statements made by your corre- 
spondent, on May 22. He says he dressed and sold 40 tonsof ore. Let me ask how 
long he was in getting those 40 tons? Simply because he wauts the credit of deve- 
loping the mine. I should say he was occupied about two years, and it sold at 
10/. 2s. per ton, the ore not being properly dressed. I have no doubt it cost one- 
half its value to get it over the mountain from No. 1 and dress it. It had to be 
shovelled about half a dozen times before it reached the incline, and was put into 
the wagon ; and if it should fortunately reach the bottom (on account of the irre- 
gularities of the road), it had to be shovelled out again there, often three or four 
wagons a-day capsizing going down. Two of the present directors, previous to this 
company being formed, came to see the mine (about November, 1870), and your 
correspondent stated he had 70 tons of lead ore broken, so it may be seen that he 
worked until the following May, and the 70 tons proved to be only 40. So much 
for judgment in estimating. Taking this into consideration, I am rather surprised 
that he judged the quantity of ore in August last to be so little. It is true we had 
a small quantity of solid ore, and the spalled and picked work (called 100 tons), 
Surely he must have included the rocks sent down the incline to fetch the timber 
up in the wagons. We also added to this pile from August, 1871, to January, 1872. 
Our work was superior to his in quality, and in February last, after we crushed the 
ore and dressed it, we sold 34 tons. The hutch work he speaks of is at No, 1 still, 
and I will freely give it him if he will take it down. 

This will give your readers some idea of the quality and quantity of the spalled 
and picked wetk. Your correspondent also says the plans for the development 
of the mine are his own. I ask him candidly, what has he donein the mine? He 
simply cleared the old levels which were driven by previous companies, and never 
saw the end or forebreast of either level in No. 4, with the exception of the middle 
lode, where he did next to nothing; ‘he also cleared the No. 1 level on the south 
lode, where he fortunately found the lode from which his 100 tons of spalled and 

icked work was raised; and at the first meeting of the present company, about 

arch, 1871, he stated that he had hundreds of tons of ore discovered in No. 1 level. 
So you see that up to August following he had got from all sources the ty 
estimated of the 27 tons mentioned, which possibly turned out about one-half. 
The No. 2 level on the south lode is extended west from the side of the mountain 
beyond the No. 1 cross-cut from 10 to 15 fms.; had he continued to sink the old 
men’s sump below No. 1 and communicated with No. 2 it would have ventilated 
the mine and let all the water down, instead of which he drove offa level at 8 fms. 
deep, which necessitated the drawing of stuff and water, and alsoa machine to blow 
air. We now go on to No. 2 winze, 60 fms. further west. At that point he sunk 
it down about 12 fms., and commenced a level 11 fms. deep below No. 1. There he 
fixed a hand-pump, with six men, at 18s. per week per man, to pump and draw 
the stuff. This ome di continued till the 11 was driven about 16 fms. west, 
costing in the aggregate hundreds of pounds. He also commenced to drive east 
from this winze at 7 fms. deep. This great miner then commenced to bore a hole 
to let the water down to the No. 4 level, by 15 men, five men in each shift. After seven 
or eight weeks this boring was abandoned, and driving resumed in the 11, when 
they hadair. I also state that I pat the question to Capt. Burn as to the distance 
to be bored. He said about 8 fms., ahd when we communicated the levels it proved 
to be 20 fms. 28 P 

I will allow your readers to judge if this is not a man of great mining skill and 
experience; and what is most amusing to me he went in, and sometimes sent into, 
No. 4 level, to hearken to the boring, when the lode was 13 fms. short of being down 
as deep as the level, and end as far’as it was cleared, 30 fms. short of being under 
the winze. This, again, shows a = want of judgement. Again, your corre- 
spondent says that Mr. Thomas, of Llanidloes, erected the machinery. This I deny. 
We had the castings from him certainly, but Mr. Thomas has not seen either the 
mine or machinery since we had the castings from him: he was here with Captain 
Burn before we had them, but I never spoke to him at that time. In reference to 
the lode in No. 4, at the time of the meeting it was not cut through; Iam happy 
to say it is now producing fine stones of ore. Does he want credit for driving a 
cross-cut south to cut the lode when it is 5 fms. north of the level? If so, he can 
take it. In reference to the level 9 ft. above No. 1 he speaks of, I put up a rise 
through a dead piece of und to make a trial, and fortunately cut a splendid rib 
of ore 9 ft. above the level; this stope has turned out at least 60 tons of ore. Does 
he want credit for this too? As a winze had been sunk by your correspondent 
only 3 fms. east of the one with the pump, the hanging side of the level was cut 
out to make a plat, consequently the back was very heavy, so it was thought ad- 
visable to undercut the rib of lead 9 ft. above the level, and thus save timber and 
stoping away dead ground, which pe cost 6/. 10s., as ~ — van ony 

r fathom, 5s, more than he supposed e stoping price. Again, in reference 
the deep adit, it was stated in the report that if kt should becut rich the probability 


















would be of returning 200 tons per month. Capt. Burn drove tlie deep adit cross- 
. 9 0 fm h at 5/. 10s. or 6/. per fathom, after he had cut the lode, did 





















book on the mine. His son, the storekeeper, also without a} 
ook 


this is my first communication I trust you will ein. K ON the ms 
of satisfying the shareholders, or anyone pied aad IM full, ag the omit 
myself or my accuser.—Eust Llangynog Mine, June 3° © merits or gen 


—_—_— Eby. ARD Pas ~ 
EAST LLANGYNOG MINE 

Sir,—I have read the letters of Mr. Taylor in the s. 
Journal, and not being behind the scenes am unable upplement to lest 
therein made. It is certain, however, that we ought tone Of the ¢. 40 
from the mine published in your Mining Correspondence. lave true informs. 
mines with which I am connected, and I contend that the aie the CASE With ont 
their duty to the shareholders in withholding from them that nee Ate not 
entitled. With respect to the meeting held at Manchester at at to Which tho. 
to be present, I assert it was held at a very inconvenient lio Which Thad ing! 
which was an injustice to shareholders living at a distance Ur, half-past 10 gyi 
situated as Iam, to reach Manchester in time for the meetin It was impos 
rectors should show a little more respectful feeling towards the * I think tha 
rally by letting them know periodically, through the medinn, shareholders «. 
state and condition of their property, ——_ Um of th 


€ Journal 
Suareuoyy 
BROOK WOOD CONSOLS, 
_ Srr,—After sagging haxe against the stream for the last p} 
is about to be set to work by Mr. F. 8. Thomas, of London - oy Years this ms 
W. A. Day, Palmerston-buildings, is instructed to obtain the thre his soli itor, 
from Sir Bouchre Wrey, Bart., Earl Macclesfield, and Capt.T Ty leas eS for 215 
of the Brook Wood Mine. The amalgamated setts will consist of Be Mah 
Copper Mine, where a shaft has been sunk 20 fms., and lode “Ast Brook Wo 
yellow copper ore; but just as the lode was cut dissention among ier ucing 
was caused by a few only paying their calls, the mine being on te sha 
any paid-up capital, The lode when cut in the 10 was valued ype Ww 
with the standard at 85/. This mine was reported on highly favo re Pe fh 
Capt. C. Thomas, Mr. George Henwood, the late Capt. J. Nich ety by thelg 
and Capt. Thomas Bennett, of Wheal Emma, joining at the om » Capt. 8 
been driven into East Brook Wood, and three lodes cut producing pit long adit} 
copper ore. Those three lodes run through Earl Macclesfield’s mi Utiful yey 
through Mr. Trevillion’s, where adits have been driven, shafts mane Night, 
peacock, and grey ore have been found, to the north-west in the nk, and ye 
Old Runnyford Combe Tin Mine lodes run through, shode pits havin Sets, 
and mundie found that will produce a good van of tin. Shave been put dg 
The advantage of these setts to be worked by one company is deriy 
abrupt nature of the ground where the adits are driven in, and th vey from 
are gained, and a never-failing stream of water runs through the wl racks of thy 
a flour mill, and had the above owners’ land been worked senarateh tS after le 
disputes would have arisen, both on account of water and private . 
through the setts. With abundance of timber, and the branch of the 3 ut! 
Railway working near the mine, and the improvement in the price ¢ peed De 
tin, with silver that gave by Mr. Jenkins’s assay, I think, 17 ozs, to the ook 
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certainly with the prospects that I have mentioned, using tl “ge 
other litt,” would be apropos to Brook Wood Consols, nies yams Sink 
Ashburton, June 4, PARKER, 





. WHEAL AGAR—TERRAS, 
1R,—I regret to see Mr. Rogers mixed up with the promo tna dd 
pute as to the value of the ore in the latter mine; and, as a shah 
would much rather see him reporting progress to his own adventures. by M 
see a line in the Journal from one quarter to another as to the state al then 
Could he not send a general outline of all that has been done and di oh 
Agar within the past ten years? And if, as he says, dividends coald en 
paid long ago, perhaps he could tell us how many more calls he may still rea is 
for there may be a limit even to the patience of— Treat tt ho 


MOUNT DALBY MINING COMPANY, 
S1r,—My letter of May 22 was written as mildly as possible, in the hope thy 
persons who had issued the prospectus and plan complained of would either ine 
to make as satisfactory an explanation and amende as the citcumstances would 
mit, or else deny my impeachment of their conduct, and thereby foree meto 
such furtherexplanations as would place the whole facts beforethe publicinthird 
force. Was my personal interest only at stake in this matter I certainly wou 
disinclined to pursue it further, especially as by their silence that portion gf 
public who may reasonably be supposed to stand most affected appear to tule 
interest in the truth or otherwise of our complaint; but as letters have ay 
upon several occasions in the Jsle of Man Times containing what may {jip 
termed serious allegations against some of those concerned, and I have pool 
long letter from a writer totally unknown to me, who signs himself “ Manx 
professing to give from his own knowledge minute details of cireums 
to have taken place in Manchester about two years ago, and which, hi 
corded in the columns devoted to reports of the law-courts in June ; 
1870, urging me upon the strongest possible grounds to give the public the 
of what he very strongly stigmatises, that I feel impelled to give those oo 
another chance of putting themselves right if they can. Wo. C. Bry 
Dale-street, Liverpool, 


WHEAL DANIEL, AND ITS MANAGEMENT, 

Srr,—If “ B. D.” whose letter respecting the management of Wheal Danid 
appeared in last week’s Journal, will favour me with his name and address] 
be most happy to answer his letter, and will undertake to prove his stateme 
be wholly incorrect, and entirely misrepresenting the true state of affairs, |j 
pears to me that if he really has the interest of the mine at heart, which le 
fesses to have, he would have shown much better taste had he waited until th 
ral meeting of the adventurers, which will be held on the mine on Tuesday 
when he would have every opportunity of unburdening his grievances 
shareholders.—Chacewater, June 4. THOS, GoogH, Many 


SOUTH WHEAL FRANCES. 

Srr,—A circular has been issued by the Chairman of the South Wheal fy 
Committee in reply to the very admirable letter addressed by Mr. Thomas t 
shareholders some little time since, but without, in my opinion, touching 
at issue at all. , ; 

The Chairman and his colleagues certainly take great credit to thems 
having brought to a successful termination one of the most vexatious lawsuits’ 
pursued in the Courts of Law.” But I would ask, What have they gained ty 
12 years’ lawsuit? I cannot estimate the value at one farthing. Reverse tle 
ture, and let us see what the poor shareholders have lost. Why, Si 
like 70007. or 8000/. in law costs, the shares during all these proceedings bi 
duced to a mere nominal value, and all the efforts to work the mine effectual 
ralysed. I have yet to learn whether a little more business capacity and 
tact displayed by these gentlemen at the outset would not have avoided this 
cessful lawsuit” altogether. Great stress is laid in this circular on their net 
interfered with until they had fulfilled their laborious efforts of o! 
leases. If I read the report correctly, the most important business of t 
ing was to confirm the acts of the Committee in this matter. How, thea, w 
| that their task is not fully completed ? ‘ 

he plea of placing Mr. Penrose on the Committee to fill the vacane 
by the death of Mr. Willyams seems to me a very lame one, for, unless 
misinformed, the deceased gentleman had not attended their meetings tors) 
long time past, so that we must look upon this as a loop-hole to escape fu 
false position they have assumed. fi af 

One word more, and I have done. - What right had the Committee to pu' 
the world the transactions of any individual shareholder, or to assume tit * 
one of the shareholders happens to be a mine broker that he is not likely W 
permanent adventurer in the concern. I cannot help feeling now more st 
than ever that some new blood is required on the Committee. e 

Plymouth, June 5, AN OLD SHAREHO 


THE TERRAS TIN MINE, AND CAPTAIN ROGERS AND 
“ BEARS.” sath 
Srr,—I never yet found a man write ina passion but he not only wasinthe 
but he knew it.” So does Mr. Rogers, as I shall show. > 
1.—He, of course, is indignant at it being alleged that he wrote for _ ; 
asserts that when he received a telegram to inspect the mine He 
whether the party employing him was a “bull” ora bear,” an yor 
made no difference. Credat Judeas. The assertion appears to me to rote 
in its face. Mr. Hamilton, who has sold very largely for some time, ee 
got the order not from, as misprinted, but for Mr. Waddington oa - 
our telegraphs have wonderful powers, but they cannot yet bp ay ond 
Therefore, if he received a telegram, he must also have received ome Whe 
aletter covering the order, unless delivered personally, with — et him f 
delivered him the order to inspect? If he expects to be believed, ict wt 
to you the telegram, and a statement on affidavit who gave him or nectios 
order to ins: ; but I shall afterwards show Mr. Waddington's his so-cil 


pect: i ly knew the object of - 
} naa One make it evident that he perfect new tie ards that a 


Is itthecase that Mr. Rogers sai “ took the 
to get away by 12 o'clock, in order to go to Falmouth? W hereas = — |! 
day train for London, where he arrived that night, no doubt 0 0 oe 
his employer. If this is so, then his visit to the mine was a mere F 
a premeditated report upon. r ‘a thom 

2 Then he wale : oT found no place in the mine worth Bt. po 
ported, or any appearance of having been so, only three or owehillings afi 
there ; nor could I see any place then in operation worth as many ‘ the lode’ 
Yet in his letter of May 14 he writes—‘ The first 6 ft. in png 3 bt 
wide, containing some very rich tin, worth probably met who spent 50 
paragraphs are evidently contradictory, and Mr. Calder, ‘ *) Yes worth 2 
upon the mine, reports hh the Journal of June 1 that he ar Ros ers admit 
and 40/. to 50/.a fathom; but he took time to look, which a ; nm not true 
not. Which of the two writes truth? One must bestating wothing to look § 
the other intentionally shuts his eyes, as he says there was poe > particula? 

3.—He goes on to write: “ But, seeing the parties are at poh p= 
gard to facts and figures, it would be satisfactory if the : = be 
as I very much question if the quantity was raised in the - Rogers mia 
accusation of falsehood and fraud against Capt. Rickards. Re “for about ¥ 
have ascertained this fact, as your readers know it to be x nigh must bi 
sale of ore took place, as was reported in the Mining Journal 2 wa sold, 
prised all that was then ready, and on May 9, 10 tons 3 eS never saw a mil 
cessarily was the produce of the two intervening months, | . - rete pellex of 
his neighbour of fraud without some good ground Leg ks it worth whit 
mind.” No doubt Capt. Rickard can answer this if he thin ; 
I do not. . : isposed 0 

4.—As to the loss of 250/. 2 month, repeated aes th I —_ hese thas 
sense, but Mr. R adds: “ Capt. Rickard d that if al on ther cost! 
tin were stopped they would pay their way. Just fancy 5 a dividend.” 
they would pay their way, yet here is a mine that has pal’ tis not true, bat 
question is— Did Capt. Rickard say so? I shall not say? d = me, and 1d 
say that it is oaety different from what Capt. Rickard sai oo! 
lieve he ever said so. ‘ he's 

But who is this wonderful Mr. Edmund Rogers? Tam cir : 
manager of .Wheal Agar, a mine, of course, attended with ths 
cess under so critical and skilful a manager. 
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I see Wheal Agar quoted as a mine in 6000 sh 
Ho th Di vid : 
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hat here is an absolute unquestionable loss 
not fetch ee S god, atleast. Is there nota tinge of jealousy 
rt, in addition to his determination to report for the 
ome further information, which causes me to ask what posi- 
+" -ith Wheal Agar and Mr. Rogers? Has or had not Mr. 
interest in that mine, and is not Mr. Rogers indebted 
as manager of that mine to Mr. Waddington s influence P 
+3 does it not account for Mr. Rogers’ “ special report 
ring employer, even though he says he did not know whe- 
pull” or “bear.” Truly these two parties will require to 
‘count of their share in these proveeding if they hope 
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¢ ‘ -as only two and an half hours on the mine, and 
5- I a taal bo to look at nothing.” This quite accounts for his 
oe Was not tha e so blind as those who won't see. He neither saw the north 
nothing 5 morkings of the Phoenicians, and yet he dares to report that they 
the old ® “with any profitable results.” What a clever fellow! no doubt, 
‘) attende ‘ht have come to an equally sound conclusion, 

man me Mr. Nicholas Ennor say of the district and of Mr. Rogers ? I 
oder and Mr. Rogers to the letters of this well-known, upright, 
poth pent in the Supplement to the Journal of last week. His opinion 
ul eng ie yest and able, and of great experience and knowledge. He tho- 
value, ane Rogers. He writes that Mr. Rogers’s “ special report looks 
y conden ing written by a man bent on mischief. I cannot come to the 
ike at ee it as a conscientious report; if so, I should not set him 
» Mr. Rogers may select which horn of the dilemma he wishes 
nasa ire in. But it ocours to me he had better (if his directors continue 
led UP i > himself in Wheal Agar, where 57,600/. of their money has been 
e vi which ‘after the appearance of him and his friend and supporter, 

alread i ton, L doubt, but I wish them joy of him if they retain him. 
Mr. Wa lS 
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Onn TuovsaNnp SHARES. | 
« bears,” >have made the most of Mr. Rogers's report. It 
p.s.-As a pitheasee at But I would like to know who the clique are, who 
pas served ay A to Leeds to work upon large shareholders there to induce them 
gent a party © 2} of it at the time, and now see the results of their success. Can 
to sell. — his friend, Mr. Waddington, tell us about this? Perhaps some 
r. Hamilton 5 could tell, such.as Mr, Gundry. I have seen a lot of his transfers 
of their gene coming through Mr. Hamilton. The “ bears” have had their 
this account, till with great loss f they deliver (I have shares out three months), 
tar Oooo will outlive them. Had it not been really sound it would have been 
pot the nee arsa majors” longago. But magnaest veritas et prevalebit, which, 
yiled by thew d for Mr. Edmund Rogers's benefit, means—‘* Truth is great, and it 
veins . even over the Terras “ bears” and their paws, 
? a 


will prev 
TERRAS TIN MINE, AND CAPTAIN ROGERS. _ 

tice in last week's Journal a letter from Capt. Rogers, in which he 
ait “4 vith contempt the assertion that he was employed to make a bad 
will Captain Rogers deny that he did write his report in London, and 
after having interviews with those for whom he is interested? Capt. 
red his authority to inspect for Mr. Hamilton, and that authority he 
1 he came on the mine, The following day he proceeded to London, 
eee report, but did not present it to Mr. Hamilton, or even say one word to 
wrote ery . mine, but put his. report into the hands of Mr. Waddington, who 
him about the ea “bear” of 150 shares. The report then passed into the hands of 
was at the + lal *h and Co., henee its publication in the Mining Journal. I here 
as Mar = fucts and challenge Capt. Rogers to gainsay them. The whole 
simply go been characterised with a spirit of unfairness throughout, and which 
transactlO tolerated even in the slightest degree. ; 
cannot be ore 8 iys that I informed him that our monthly expenditure amounted 
Capt. a js quite true; but I did not tell him that if all costs other than the 

ing itin were cut off we could pay our way, and must here, therefore, charge 
“rh: wien with untruthfulness. I stated that the mine department amounted 
host ian one-half of the total costs, and that we were making excellent 

‘its upon the getting of the tin; and, in addition to my remarks on this point, 
S te him a letter fully explaining this part of the business. Has Capt. Rogers 
wrote he statements made in his report? Did he not say that the lode was 
vortl roDably 30/. per fathom, and the result of his assay of the elvans tobe 8 lbs. 
worts p the ton of stuff? I would ask Capt. Rogers the value of a cubic fathom 
do we rate of produce, and farther ask him to reconcile his two statements— 
- = nade, as above, in his report, and the other in his letter, in which he says 
the on “9 lace then working worth so many shillings per fathom. Allow me, for 
> we Roger's information, to say that stuff yielding 8 lbs. of tin to the ton is 
peer a @. to 7/. per fathom (cubic) at the present price of tin. 
eB is strangely inconsistent, and has indeed seriously forgotten him- 
gif, With respect to hi advice on the financial department, I beg to remind him 
‘at the holders of Terras are men who can well look after their own affairs, In 
a sion, Capt. Rogers says, that 244 hours were long enough to look at nething.” 
i M ieting this to be correct, where did he make thisimportant discovery ? Was it 
wien ke came on the property? If so, why not be frank and manly, and say at 
a there was nothing to be seen, and so make an end of it? Or, were his eyes 
miraculously opened when he reached London, and, being in the predicament of 
‘ylam’s ass, he could not speak until he saw the angel ? MARTIN RICKARD, 


Terras Mine, June 6. 
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TERRAS TIN MINE. 

—In the Mining Journal of lust week “‘ One Thousand Shares” says—‘ These 
ne elvuns, so Very poor, have yielded 10 tons 3 ewts. tin in two months, with only 
heads of stamps.” Taking the number of days in two months as 60, and allow- 
ing 1 ton per head per day to be st unped, will give nearly 8 lbs. of tin per ton of 
stu, As there are rich lodes in this mine, it may be fairly assumed the ore raised 
is included in the above average; in that case the elvan must be “ poor indeed.” 

London, June 6. FIGARO. 


ST. JOHN DEL REY MINING COMPANY. 

§rr,—As the latest private accounts to hand seem, unhappily, to confirm the 
serious reports current respecting this undertaking, what can be the use of the un- 
wise reticence still practised by the directors? They are not, they cannot be, any 
more answerable for the recent calamities occasioned by flood than for those five 
years ago sustained by fire; but they will be most justly held accountable to their 
jellow-shareholders if they now endeavour needlessly to conceal or gloss over the 
actual state of affairs. The part of wise men when unavoidably brought into con- 
tact with misfortune is to face, and not try to temporarily evade, it. ‘he continued 
withholding of any particulars, either of the impending call or other reliable infor- 
mation, is, they must be aware, acting at present quite as a dead weight on our 
suares.—Jine 1, —- A SHAREHOLDER. 


EBERHARDT AND AURORA COMPANY. 

Sir,—It would be satisfactory to me, as asharcholder (and I doubt not to many 
others), if some of your correspondents practically acquainted with the subject 
woull, through the medium of the Journal, afford some information of the com 
parative advantages of dry and wet stamps. I observe in last week's Journal you 
state that “it is expected material advantage will be derived from dry crushing ” 
—astutement sufliciently vague to incite further enquiry, so as to be able to form 
an opinion as to the probable result. 

One would have thought that our newly-appointed directorate, if they did not 
themselves possess the necessary knowledge, would at least have obtained it from 
other sourecs, and communicated it to the shareholders. It is a question of vital 
importance, and one upon which we are entitled to have the fullest. imformation. 

June 4, A SHAREHOLDER. 











[For remainder of Original Correspondence see to-day’s Journal.) 








; Coox’s Kircien.—Consent having been given to Mr. G. L. Basset, 
the lord of the manor, to the proposed division of the sett of Cook’s Kitchen, a 
special meeting of adventurers was held on Tuesday to carry out the agreement. 
Mr. C. Bailey took the chair, and amongst those present were Messrs. G. K. Cart- 
wright, A. Lanyon, T. Woolcock, W. Kendall, T. T. Whear, W. Jose, F. Bartle, C. 
Thomas, J. Thomas, E. H. Rodd, R. Pearce, G. Pearce, V. Pearce, M. Edwards. 
W. Rabling, J. Cock, E. W. Dabb, W. Nicholls, F. Gilbert, W. H. Rule, and J. 
Btill.—On the motion of Mr. Lanyon, seconded by Mr. Jose, the proposal to divide 
the sett was approved of.—The meeting then constituted itself into a general one, 
to make the necessary arrangements for working the New Cook's Kitchen Mine, as 
it was agreed the new undertaking should be called.—The Chairman stated that 
Mr. Basset had granted a lease of the sett for 2l years. In the case of Old Cook’s 
Kitchen, Mr. Basset, as they were aware, took only 1-24th of the profits, instead of 
1-lith, as he was entitled to do. In the case of New Cook’s Kitchen, he had gene- 
Yously consented to take only 1-20th part.—A motion by Mr. Woolcock, seconded 
by Mr. Whear, that the mine should consist of 2450 shares, now standing in the 
hames of the existing Cook’s Kitchen shareholders, was agreed to.—On the motion 
of Mr. Kendell, seconded by Mr. Rodd, Messrs. R. H. Pike and Son were appointed 
cma of the mine, at a Salary of three guineas per month, and Captain Josiah 

homas manager, on the seme terms, Messrs. Tweedy, Williams, and Co., Red- 
ruth, were appointed bankers to the new mine. It was then resolved, on the mo- 
tion of Mr. Jose, seconded by Mr. Lanyon, that a call of 1. per share should be 
pale; The Chairman remarked that the mine was to be worked on the Cost-book 

rinciple, but that for his part he preferred the system of rules and regulations, for 
wished the concern worked as cheaply as possible, in order that they may keep 
out of the Stannaries Court.—Mr. Lanyon said they did not mean to go there ; the 
Property was too good.—The Chairman said he had some time ago thought the 
ery finale d Park, and they knew what that had come to.—Mr. Lanyon remarked 
hime: it ley ever did come to the Stannaries he would endeavour to buy the mine 
oyli _ tpt. Thomas stated that he was looking out for a second-hand 50-inch 
y desg crengine. One of 45 in. had been offered, and an engineer had gone that 
Be it.—It was resolved that the underground agents of the old mine 

i Noe in the same capacity for the new at a salary of two guineas a_month. 

thanke pquonthly expenditure in salaries will, therefore, be ten guineas.—Votes of 
ean see given to Mr. Basset, Mr. Cartwright (his steward, who had negociated 
Wannent with the adventurers), and, lastly, the Chairman. 

ea mee VINCENT.—A general meeting of shareholders was held 
thee mee Assembly-room, Callington, on Monday. Amongst a large number 

hil LW Mr. W. B. Sanders, of Liskeard, in the chair; Messrs. A. Hicks, E. 
liver’’3 H awry, E. Nicolis, W, Spry, G. Edgcumbe, W. Edgeumbe, J. H. Col- 
penditnre fo mythurst, W. Rickard, Capt. Thomas, and Capt. Odgers. The ex- 
Meet the. or the past four months was about 1100/., and the receipts 1960/. To 
made ee during the ensuing three months a call of 5s. per share was 

, es following were appointed the committee of management :—Messrs. J. 
mittes wry? R. Thomas. J. H. Colliver, A. Hicks, and G. Edgcumbe. The com- 
The re = ordered to engage the services of some practical mine agent as manager. 
400 tone at of the agents stated that there was already raised to surface about 
Marketab] tinstuff ready for stamping, and estimated to yield about 500/, worth of 

ready fo tin. It was expected that by the end of this month the engine would 
thé marist pumping the water, and begin to stamp the tin. This sett is situate 
of which ing 1 of Altarnun, and is very extensive, with five known lodes, from some 
the ton fon Stones of tin have been taken, yielding not less than 5 ewts. of tin to 
of stuff; and fair averages have also been tried, and the yield found to be 




















Own § i = Peres rth ; 
n pa 4 tin-streaming district, and from time immemorial the streamers have 
disco her the moors, indicating large deposits somewhere. The a of 
sin Wheal Vincent has been the means of setting several other spe- 





y<qrs. tothe ton. The district In which the mine is situate has hitherto been ’ 








Aectings of Rlining Companies. 
—__——__—_ 


DEVONSHIRE GREAT CONSOLIDATED COPPER MINING 
COMPANY. 


An extraordinary general meeting of shareholders was held at the 

company’s offices, Gresham House, on Thursday,— 
Mr. W. A. Tuomas in the chair. 

Mr. ALEX. ALLEN (the secretary) read the notice convening the 
meeting, and stated, in reply to the Chairman, that the gentlemen 
present were holders of 119 shares, and he had proxies representing 
096 other shares, making 715 in all. Four other proxies had also 
been received, but they were sent in too late to be available. 

The CHAIRMAN remarked that the shareholders were acquainted 
with the resolutions which were passed at the previous meeting, 
and that it was in order to confirm them that the present meeting 
had been convened, in accordance with their Deed of Settlement. 
He would read the resolutions which were offered for their consi- 
deration, and then, perhaps, some shareholder would move their 
confirmation. 

Mr. H. Syme Reppatna, said that as the shareholders had heard the resolutions 
read he would have much pleasure in proposing that the following resolutions 
passed at the extraordinary general meeting of shareholders of the Devonshire 
Great Consolidated Copper Mining Company, held on May 14, 1872, be and are 
hereby confirmed, 


in which there is one clause to the effect that no dues on any tin or copper ore 
shall be paid to the lords until such a time as the mine shall be able to pay its 
working costs. 

. “ . 

Mr. Rrctarp Warr (secretary), after the accounts were audited 
and passed, made some most interesting observations on the past history and pre- 
sent prospects of Levant. He considered they had inexhaustible resources in their 
sett. They had immense reserves of tin ground in the various levels, which would, 
at prevent rates for tin, pay well. He was quite contident that, with av igorous and 
judicious deve’opment of pond old Levant, the shareholders would be ere long re- 
warded by handsome dividends, 

_The eminent geologist, Mr. W. J. Henwood, F.G.S., F.R.S., &e., in 
his elaborate and valuable work on “ Metalliferous Doposits,” c., 
\ ol. V., gives a most interesting section and planof the Levant Mine, 
which not only exhibits the various workings, but also a curious in- 
dent on the killas formation; the intersection of the killas with 
the granite being very irregular in the course at some of these tor- 
tuous points. Enormous deposits of mineral have’ been met with 
during the former working of the mine. Mr. Henwood’s seems as 
if he almost exhausted the subject in his comprehensive and tabular 
statement annexed to the plan of Levant, where the most minute 
details are furnished on the varied stratum of that locality. In faet, 
Mr. Henwood’s volwne affords to the geological connoisseur an in- 
exhaustible store of information on all subjects connected with 
mining, &c., in the whole of the St. Just district. 


MINERAL HILL SILVER MINES COMPANY, 
A meeting of debenture-holders has been convened for June 18, to 








1, Resolved—That the whole, or so much of the Deed of Settlement of the com- 
pany, dated the 28th January, 1845, and of the existing laws, regulations, and pro- 
visionsof thecompany, either statutory or otherwise, and of the clauses and articles 
contained in the said Deed of Settlement as may be lagally amended, altered, or 
repealed, either wholly or in part, for the purpose of registering the company un- 
der the provisions of the ‘Joint Stock Companies Acts, 1862 and 1867,” with li- 
mited liability, be hereby amended, altered, or repealed accordingly ; and that the 
company be registered, as soon as possible, under the said Acts, with limited lia- 
bility, with a nominal capital of 51,200/., in 10,240 shares of 5/. each. 

2. Resolved—That each shareholder in the existing company be entitled to ten 
shares in the said new company, in lieu of each share held by him or her at the 
time of the registration of the said new company, and that each new share be cre- 
dited with 2s. per share paid thereon, 

3. Resolved—That the present directors of the company are hereby empowered 
forthwith to carry these resolutions into effect, and that for that purpose, and for 
framing the necessary Memorandum and Articles of Association, they retain such 
counsel and solicitor as they shall think fit; and that the present directors be the 
first directors of the now cumpany. 

Mr. BroML¥y had much pleasure in seconding the proposition; and expressed 
the wish to hear any information concerning the mine which the Chairman might 
have to communicate to them. 

The CHAIRMAN was not aware that he could give them any information about 
the mine; everything was going on the same as usual, and quite satisfactory. Of 
course miners were getting scarce, as they all knew, and they were obliged to pay 
more money for their labour. There was what, he considered, a very unwise step 
taken a few months since in abolishing the five-weeks month, the consequence of 
which was that every miner now received 13 months’ wages in the year instead 
of 12. The consequence was that the agents were dissatislied with the 12 months’ 
piv, whilst the men were receiving 13 months’ pay. 

r. Rurson enquired how quickly the calls would be made? The CHAIRMAN 
believed that the dividends earned would pay cost. Capt. Richards had estimated 
that the cost would be about 800/, per month. At present they were earning 12/. 
per share a-year dividend, so that they could more than pay tlie cost out of profits. 

Mr. Repparn estimated that if the work were done in three years they would 
about have to forego the dividends they were now receiving, or if it were extended 
over six years they avould receive half the dividends they were now receiving. 

The resolution was then put to the meeting, and formally confirmed, and the 
proceedings terminated with the usual complimentary vote of thanks to the Chair- 
man, 
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GENERAL MINING COMPANY FOR IRELAND. 


The half-yearly meeting of shareholders was held on Monday at the 

offices of the company, Westmoreland-street, Dublin, 
Mr. W. R. FAYLE in the chair. 

The following is an abstract of the report read by Mr. BAKER, the 
secretary: 

The directors have to announce that the opening cf the calamine mine has been 
accomplished, and that regular drawings of the ore are now being made from the 
engine-shaft. The cost of the opening and of erecting the buildings and providing 
the machinery has exceeded the estimate, while the time occupied in the work has 
been much greater than was calculated upon, owing principally to the difficulty of 
getting any ironwork, even of a simple description, supplied by the makers ina 
reasonable time. No little difficulty was also experienced in securing a sufficient 
number of miners, but it has been ina measure overcome. The breaking and wheel- 
ing of calamine in the mine is now going onregularly. The appearance of the mine 
for calamine is very satisfactory. The opening of the ealamine mine has been aceom- 
plished in good time to supply the zine oxide furnaces with a rich ore. For some 
time past the returns have been steadily diminishing, owing almost entirely to the 
stock of poor ore on the surface gradually becoming of a percentage too low to be 
suitable for profitable use in the manufacture. The sales during the period have 
been the highest yet reached, but the actual quantity of zine oxide produced has 
been much below the average, and the working expenses have been heavy, owing to 
the exceptionally high price of coal during a portion of the time. A richer class of 
ore is now being used in the furnaces, and with a fair yield of zine oxide, anda con- 
tinuance of the demand for it at the present prices, this branch of the company’s 
operations should show a profit. The proposed issue of redeemable debenture bonds 
not having met with an adequate amount of support, the directors had no alterna- 
tive but to make a call of 10s. per share, payable on June 18, to pay off a portion of 
the bank debt, and to meet pressing current liabilities. In paying the call credit 
will be allowed to each of the shareholders who made advances to the company last 
January for the amount of such advance, with interest thereon at 6 per cent. The 
distribution of the shares in the Shallee Silver-Lead Mining Company has been 
advisedly delayed at the request of the directors of that company, and in accordance 
with what the directors considered to be the interests of their co-proprietors. 

The CHAIRMAN moved the adoption of the report, which he said 
contained everything they had to say in reference to the affairs of the mine. They 
had not endeavoured to make things look better than they really were. 

Mr. EpwArp HonGsown seconded the adoption of the report, which w 

Messrs. Edward M‘Mahon and Jolin D'Arcy were appointed auditors. 

A vote of thanks was accorded the Chairman, and the meetipg separated. 


LEVANT MINE (ST. JUST). 

The first meeting of the new company (formed for the purpose of 
re-working Levant) took place on Tuesday at the account-house on 
the mine. During the past six months satisfactory progress has been 
made in the formation of the new proprietary, and in arrangements 
connected with the new andextensive works, Undertheable manage- 
ment of Capt. Henry Boyns satisfactory results have been obtained. On the surface 
heavy repairs have been effected, especially in the steam-stamps, which is worked 
by an excellent 33-in. cylinder engine, capable of driving 90 heads, if required. The 
pumping-engine is also now being enlarged to a 45-in. cylinder, and will soon be 
nearly equal to a new one. Messrs. Harvey and Co., of Hayle, have their portion 
of the work in hand. Underground levels are being cleared, and shafts put in 
thorough order and repair. Returning to the surface, the burning-house, dressing- 
floors, and all operations connected with the tin-dressing have been reconstructed. 
The man-engine has also received special attention. The engine connected there- 
with is being enlarged from a 20-in. to a 24-in cylinder 200 fathoms of best pitch- 
pine rods have been purchased to fix in the engine-shaft, and a large lift of 9-in. and 
10-in. pumps arranged with new gear from the 54 fm. level to the adit. By the 
various alterations now in progress the effectual drainage of the mine will be amply 
provided for. ’ 

Mr. E. Davy, Chairman of the committee, occupied the chair at the 
meeting. The accounts, as produced by Mr. Richard White, the secretary, showed : 
—Dr.: Purchase of mine and materials, 2876/. 16s. 6d.; tin in stamps, slime, &c., 
400/.; 13 weeks’ water-charge, 156/.; total purchase money, 3432/. 16s. 6d. ; wages, 
1354/. 8s.; merchants’ bills, 1324/. 13s. 6d.; coals, 183/, 13s. 11d.; total expenditure, 
6307/. 8s. 5d.—Cr.: Balance on receipts of calls, presuming all calls are paid (after 
payment of purchase, &c.), 1348/. 1s. 1d. ; tin sold, 411/.; sundries, §9/. 9s. 6d. The 
total credits (including calls and ore sales, &c.) amount to 7655/. 9s: 6d.; leaving a 
balance now in hand to the credit of the adventurers of 1348/. 1s. 1d., which is 
casried forward to the credit of the next account. 

Mr. FIELD, of Marazion, was elected on the committee, to fill the vacancy caused 
by the death of Mr. R. R. Micheli, of Marazion. 

Capt. Henry Boyns presented to the meeting an interesting de- 
tailed report of the underground operations, which stated that at the 150 fm. level 
north a new lode has been cut worth 6/. per fathom. Men are employed on the 
back of the 150 south, which is yielding fair quality tinstuff. There are two ends 
driving north worth 4/. per fathom for tin. The south end is also yielding good 
stones of tin. At the 130 a cross-cut north of the man-engine shaft is now driving, 
expecting to cut a copper lode in a week more. This level has been repaired and 
re-laid with tramroad for 150 fms. long. The.100 fm. level is driven east on Flat 
lode, valued at 7/. per fathom. The ground over this end is all standing whole to 
the surface. On Boscriggan lode there are four pares working ‘or tin on tut over 
the 15 fm. level, aud three pitches on tribute. The Guide is being sunk under the 
80 fm. level, which is opening paying ground. Throughout the mine nine ends and 
cross-cuts are now driving and exploring new ground, from which important dis- 
coveries are anticipated. The Guide shaft is also sinking on tutwork below the &0, 
and is opening fair tin ground. Nearly 100-persons are now employed underground ; 
also, nearly 100 persons more are engaged in the various surface operations; and, 
as the underground operations extend, a considerable number of additional hands 
will be taken on. The returns of tin ores will now gradually increase, for the 
various levels are yielding good qnantities of tinstuff. , 

A resolution was unanimously passed at the meeting, and entered in the cost- 
book, expressing the deep regret of the adventurers at the loss sustained by the 
death of Mr. R. R. Michell; to whom the Chairman most kindly referred as having 
been one of the chief promoters of the resuscitation of the working of this mine, 
and of the formation of the new company. 

There are in all 80 shareholders, and the number of shares of the company is 
fixed at 2500/7, on which 2/. per share is called up. The shareholders present were 
—Messrs. Edmund Davy, J. B. Coulson, R. White (secretary), R. Boyns (Boswed- 
den), T. W. Field, A. O. Michell, T. T. Pool, H. C. York, R. Boyns (Bank), R. 
Thomas, P. Olds, R. Quick, W. R. Tresize, B. Bosence, W. Holman, J. N. Douglas, 
W. J. Cocking, A. J. Barnett (for Messrs Bolitho), F. H. James, W. G. Hill, R. B. 
Searle, N. West (Hayle, for Messrs. Harvey and Co.), E. Borlase, J. Berriman, and 
E. Perrow; Dr. Bennett; and Capts. H. Boyns, Thomas, J. Tresize, W. T. White. 

he pap produced at the meeting copies of the new leases from the lords, 





igreed to. 


















| confer with the directors. The report of the managers (Messrs. John 
Taylor and Sons) states— 

That when this enterprise was first presented to them, such evidence was adduced 
| as led them to believe that the mineral hill contained deposits of silver ores of ex- 
| traordinary richness, and that the mines which had been opened in it were likely 
to be unusually productive. They relied greatly upon the evidence which was 
placed before them of Mr. Melville Atwood, an English mining engineer of well- 
known scientific attainments, who, having practised his profession in California for 
nearly 20 years, had acquired great experience in mining for the precious me- 
tals in that country. Mr. Melville Atwood accompanied Mr. J. Tayler, jun., and 
assisted him in his examination of the mines, and they both gave estimates of the 
quantity and value of the ores discovered in the workings and lying in heaps at the 
surface. The reports of the investigations received from Mr. Atwood and from Mr. 
John Taylor, jun., left no room for doubt or hesitation on their part, and they felt 
fully warranted, after long consultation with Mr. John Taylor, jun., in endorsing 
his report with a statement that they considered the property one of the richest 
groups of silver mines which had been presented to their notice, and which would 
yield unusually large profits ; under that conviction they consented to become mana- 
gers of the business of the company, and invested a considerable sum in the debene 
tures by which the working capital as well as the cash portion of the purchases 
money was provided. The reports alluded to were published with the prospectus 
of the Mineral Hill Silver Mines Company, and it was thought by others, as wellas 
by themselves, that the cash payment to be made for the mines wus justified by the 
vulue of the piles of ore on the surface, the reserves in the mines, and their pecu- 
liarly rich character. They can have no doubt that the appearances of the silver 
deposits in the numerous excavations, treacherous as they have proved, were such as 
to justify the terms in which they were described by Mr. John Taylor, jun. In 
some instances the deposits were worked open to the day as quarries, the miners 
breaking very rich ores from the sides and bottoms of these pits, while in others 
large caverns. had been excavated which had yielded great quantities of ore, and in 
which splendid bodies of mineral, consisting of rich varicties of silver ore were to be 
seen in the roofs and bottoms as well as in the sides and ends of the chambers. That 
Mr. J. Taylor, jun., did not over estimate the value of the heaps of ore at the sur- 
face they have full assurance by the returns of bullion which have already been made 
from them. His estimate of the value of the ore discovered and in sight under- 
rround was made upon a computation of the quantity of ore existing within certain 
imits, and upon a calculation of the amount of silver bullion which it would yield, 
The value of the ore was computed from the examination of samples taken by him- 
self from the different mines, and from the books of the Milling Cer ny, giving 
the result of working upon large quantities of ore. Thata large quantity of rich 
silver ore had been previously taken out of the mines is undoubted, and from that 
which remained in view, and in the dump piles, the bullion actually obtained by 
this company from the date at which Mr. Taylor, jun., inspected the mines to the 
end of March, 1872, has realised 12 and the value of the ore still remaining 
on the surface at this latter date was estimated at 28,875/., making together 150, 108/, 
All this was obtained from the ore which Mr. Jolin Taylor, jun., saw during his first 
inspection, for no fresh discoveries of any importance have been made. It is, how- 
ever, now manifest that the value of the discovercd ore was much over-estimated, 
but Mr. J. Taylor, jun., explains in his report that the deficit arises principally from 
the fact that the richness of the ore raised latterly has been much below what he 
estimated it at, its quality having fallen off as the limits of the deposits were ap- 
proached, and the enclosing rock beeanve mixed with the mineral, and this has 
caused the cost of working to be considerably increased, it being necessary to re- 
move a far larger quantity of rock than was anticipated in order to get aton of ore 
of fair per centage. Of the capricious nature of certain deposits of metallic ores in 
limestone they have had frequent ex perience ; but itis well known that many of the 
richest and most profitable mines in the world have been found in that rock, and 
knowing that the rock of which mineral hill consisted was limestone, they directed 
special attention to evidence of regularity and durability of the formation, and this 
they deemed to be sufficiently indicated Ly the apparent continuity of the mineral in 
a great number of excavations, ranging for about 800 feet along the outcrop of the 
deposits. Active operations having been commenced on the company’s account in 
April, 1871, the mines immediately gave a considerable produce. Mr.d. Taylor, jun., 
having again inspected them in Sept., 1871, returned with the conviction that they 
would fully realise his original anticipations. ‘This opinion was supported by the 
unhesitating declaration of Mr. Oakes, the superintendent, who wrote soon after 
his arrival at Mineral Hill that from what he hed seen of the mines he considered 
the company had a most valuable property, and that the mines would do all Mr, 
John Taylor, jun., had said about them. In conclusion, they would wish it to be 
understood that, grievous as the loss and disappointment in this case have proved 
to be, from the sudden and extraordinary falling off in the value of the mineral de- 
posits both in quantity and quality, it was impossible for anyone to foresee changes 
of such a characte They yet entertain a hope, discouraging as the prospects now 
are, that discoveries of ore may be made; and so long as the management of these 
properties is entrusted to their care, they shall not fail to use their utmost exertions 
to obtain the best return from them that is possible. 

The report of Mr. John Taylor, jun., states that the sudden depre- 

ciation in value of the property has greatly astonished him, and it is with feelings 
of the greatest disappointment that he now undertakes the task of describing its 
present condition. The rapid failure of the deposits of ore has been startiing in 
the extreme, and he should think almost unprecedented in the annals of mining. 
Of the fact that the deposits in these mines were of extracrdinary richness the share- 
holders have had ample proof in the large returns ef bullion made month after 
month from the commencement of the company’s oper: tions ; but that the deposits 
of ore have failed in almost every instance is, he is sorry to say, but teo trne. The 
falling off in value of the mines has been extremely rapid, and the deposits have 
failed not only at one or two points in this sudden manner, but in nearly all the 
workings. ‘Lhe limestone beds at Mineral Hill as they are followed in depth me 
disordered and irregular, and they could discover nothing in them giving any in- 
dication as to the probable presence of ore ; nor are there any strings, branches, or 
walls to follow. It is a notable fact that in every instance in which ore deposits 
have up to the present time been found on this hill that their presence has been in- 
dicated byan outcrop at the surface of quartz, interspersed with more or less mineral 
matter. "The entire hill has been most carefully searched, and no more outcrops cf 
the same nature have been met with. It is, therefore, only to deeper explorations 
that they can look for future discoveries. Before he left he reduced considerably 
the number of miners, thereby effecting a saving of about $1000 per week, consi- 
dering that it is much better fo confine their efforts to a few bold trials than to con- 
tinue a number of smull excavations into the sides of the old ore chambers, which 
have not hitherto led to any good results. The expense of labour is now so heavy 
that the cost of sinking shafts and driving tunnels in the limestone rock varies irom 
$15 to as much as $30 per foot. In the peculiar position of the company’s affairs 
it is extremely difficult to make any recommendation with regard to the future 
working of the mines. This was very carefuliy and anxiously considered by Mr. 
Oakes, Captain Hoskins, and himself; they consulted several experienced miners 
who have lived thereand watched the progress of the working of that district from 
the commencement to the present time, and they came to the conclusion that if 
further exploratory works are to be continued there are two points at which it is 
most desirable that vigorous trials be made—the Silver Queen and Taylor tunnels, 
Running as they do, one from the northern extremity of the workings on the hill 
in a southerly direction, and the other from its western slope in an easterly course, 
the exploration they will make of the ground at their respective depths will be very 
complete. In addition to these tunnels it was agreed that the shaft from the Lot- 
tom of the Giant Mine should be sunk to a considerable depth, to prove as quickly 
as possible the beds of lim7stone underlying that large ore chamber; and that a 
level should be driven south upon the branch of quartz which has been met with in 
the 120 feet level at the Giant Mine, and continued as long as the quartz can be 
traced. In the cross-cut to the eastward, from the bottom of the Mary Anne shaft, 
it would be well to drive out a considerable distance, as the ground in that direction 
is quite unexplored at present. The cost of prosecuting these trials with vigour 
will amount to about $2500 per month. He finds upon examination of the ore ac- 
count that his estimate of the dump piles was below rather than above the actual 
value. In estimating the ore in reserve underground he took into consideration— 
first, the deposit in the Giant Mine, which was the only one worked to any depth ; 
and, secondly, the powerful nature of the deposits throughout the mines, being in- 
fluenced by their appearance in the sides of the various chambers: but he finds that 
latterly, if the ore extracted had been treated as broken from the mines it would 
not have given anything like the average on which he based his calculation. This 
variation in the assay value of the ore has much surprised him, as the ore exposed 
in almost every part of the mines was of rich quality, and the Milling Company’s 
books showed that no low grade ores had been returned. His estimates of the re- 
serves in April, 1871, were made independently, after a careful examination of the 
property, and the view he then took of their value was more than confirmed by the 
opinion of Mr. Attwood. It was the unreserved opinion of one so well qualitied to 
form a judgment, confirming his impressions as to the lasting character of the de- 
posits, which made him unhesitatingly express the opinion he did as to the future 
returns which might be expected from the mines, and recommend the erection of 
a largely increased number of stamps. Since the present company took possession 
of the property, up to this time, no work has been done on tribute; but he consi- 
ders that it will be highly desirable to lease some of the mines very shortly to par- 
ties who will work them, returning to the company a certain proportion of the ore 
they raise. It will not answer to adopt this system so Kk ng as they are able toreise 
ore as at present; but in one or two of the mines in which no moreore is to be seen, 
ind in which no work is-at present being done, Capt. Hoskins will make arrange- 
ments to let tribute bargains as soon as he can‘find parties of good miners to take 
them. Having gone carefully through every item of cost, he finds that, beavy as 
the charges sppear, every effort has been made to keep down the expenses, and to 
purchase all required stores at the lowest possible prices, and he is satisfied tha 
nothing more could have been done in this way. The cost of labour is enormous, 
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0 lowest wages for miners being $4 per day, caused by the great demand for all 


Seitled labour which various new enterprises has created. Attempts hare been 
made for some time past to reduce this rate, but without success. Upon any re- 
_ duction in their wages being made, the men simply leave for other mining camps. 
The freight of stores during the last winter has been a very heavy item of cost, the 
weather having been unusually severe, and continuous falls of snow rendering the 
roids almost impassable. Having taken into consideration the failure in produc- 
tiveness of the mines, the reduced quantity of ore remaining on the dump piles, 
and the necessity for the exercise 0’ economy in every way, he arranged to discon- 
tinue workin one of the mills, thereby effecting a reduction in the cost of $8000 
x Aanpenge rial is at present being made upon a tolerably extensive scale of the 
tilings which have been dammed up and collected in the ravine below the mills, 
and he hopes that by careful treatment in the amalgamating pans, and the exercise 
of great economy in every py Fe fair profit may be obtained by working them. If 
the trial should prove this to be the case, the quantity of tailings, which is probably 
not less than 5000 tons, is sufficiently large to keep the pans in the new mill at wor 
for several months to come. In conjunction with the agents he has made the fol- 
lowing estimate of the probable results of the working of the miues and mill up to 
July |:—The amount of bullion shipped during the month of April was estimated 
at ,000, for May at $40,000, and for June at the same amount. The estimated 
cost for the month of April was about $237,000, for May $23,000, and for June also 
$23,000. The result for the three months (from April 1 to June 30) should, there- 
fore, be as follows :—Returns, $140,000; costs, $73,000: excess of receipts, $67,000. 
Beyond that date it is impossible to form any estimate of what can be done, as with 
the present low rate of production from the mines the stock of ore on the dump 
piles will then be nearly exhausted, and should no fresh discoveries be made the 
only sources of profit will be from what little ore may still remain to be extracted 
from the old workings, from the treatment of custom ore, and from the tailings. 
That such extensive and rich channels of ore ground should be so suddenly cut off, 
and not found to continue to a depth of more than 60 or 70 feet below the suface, 
has astonished him greatly. That the trials now in progress may prove successful, 
and fresh discoveries of value be made, is his earnest hope. He expresses his stron 
appreciation of the manner in which the business of the com pany has been carviel 
on in Nevada. The difficulties encountered have been many, and of the zeal and 
energy displayed by the company’s superintendent and agents in overcoming them, 
he can only speak in the highest terms. 


THE CAPE COPPER MINING COMPANY. 


The ninth ordinary general meeting of shareholders is to be held 
on Monday, 

The report of the directors congratulated the shareholders upon the prosperity of 
the pg A s operations. The whole of the ores raised during the year 1870 have 
been sold, and that they have realised 170,397/. 7s. 7d., an amount greatly in excess 
of any that could have been anticipated at the date of the last annual general meet- 
ing. The average price realised has been 16s.6d. per unit; that of the last sale, 
May 7, was 20s. 61. per unit; the average assay has been 3054 per cent. The costs 
for 1870 were estimated in the accounts presented last year at 113,000/. ; they have 

roved to be 113,400/. The result isa ork cs profit of 58,9971. Of this sum, 12,500/. 

as already been distributed in dividends ; the further dividend of 20s. per share, 
which has since been declared for the quarter ending June 24, 1872, will absorb 
20,000/. From the balance 4756/. has been applied to the sinking funds, 4266/. added 
to the reserve fund, and 8711/. devoted to the extinction of all the items on the credit 
side of the balance-sheet which did not represent realisable assets. The directors 
were prevented last year from making the usual reduction from these items, in con- 
sequence of the ascertained deficiency in the stocks of ores accumulated during pre- 
vious years having so materially affected the divisible profits of 1869. The existence 
in the accounts of these items occasioned a serious reduction in the working capital, 
aud their removal, together with the release, by means of the railway, of the Gon 
sum of money locked up in the stocks of ores tying at the mines will very shortly 

reitly relieve the finances, and also save the large charge for interest which has 

een unavoidable during the last few years. A balance of 6762/. 11s. 5d. remains to 
be carried forward to the next yes> account. The superintendent reports that 
upon the removal of the stocks of 1870 ores, no deficiency has appeared in the total 
estimated monthly returns of raisings; and as those of 1871 have been sufficiently 
alearod from the mines to prove that they also will return full weight, he is for- 
warding a quantity of about 350 tons, averaging some 30 per cent. assay, which had 
been collected from various sources, and held to guarantee the returns of 1870 and 
1871. The net proceeds of this quantity will appear as a credit to the year 1871, in 
addition to the returns reported at the foot of the cost and returns account of that 

ear. Capt. Tonkin, who had been carefully selected by the managers to succeed 

aptain Williams as chief mine agent, after a careful study of the distinctive pecu- 
liarities of the mines, estimates the amount of reserves discovered at Ookiep con- 
siderably lower than that of his predecessor ; especially if those which have since 
been developed by the increased depth given to the main shaft be taken into account. 
This divergence of opinion does not probably so much indicate a contradiction as to 
fact, as the amount of evidence which is sufficient to convince different characters 
of mind. Ookiep continues to bay very large and valuable returns, and its appear- 
ance leads to the opinion that the ore bed extends in width as it increases in depth. 
Spectakel is yielding a fair profit, and gives hope of improvement. The trials at 
Springbok and other centres have not yet resulted in any important discovery, but 
they continue encouraging. 

The result of the smelting operations carried on during the past year has been to 
show that at the average price of 15s. 9d. per unit, which the regulus of 1871 has 
realised, no profit can be obtained upon the smelting of refuse ores, but a fair profit 
is being made at the prices now ruling, and considerable quantities of low-class ores 
are thus being turned into cash at an earlier period than if they were left till they 
could be treated by the existing means of dressing. The fact that the greatly in- 
creased price of copper may enable the smelting works to show a profit is not a 
consideration which should form an element in deciding as to their commercial 
value, since it would also have enabled the ores to be brought to market at an equal 
or greater profit without being smelted, whenever the means of transport may be 
eome adequate to their conveyance. A gradual improvement in the economy of 
smelting a to be taking place, but should it not be continued to a satisfactory 
extent, smelting at Ookiep wil ~_ be proceeded with until the stocks of fuel in 
the colony have been consumed. The Automaton dressing machines now being 
shipped will, it is hoped, remove many of the difficulties which rendered impera- 
tive a renewed trial of smelting operations. At Spectakel Mine there are special 
features which render smelting more promising. The scarcity of water prevents 
dressing from being carried on beyond a very limited extent, there is a good deal of 
brushwood in the neighbourhood which can be used as fuel, and a sufficient variety 
of ores to make a proper smelting mixture is there found inclose proximity one to 
the other. After allowing for interest at the rate of 6 per cent. perannum upon the 
capital invested in the railway, the profit during 1871 has only amounted to 1791/., 
and this result was only attained by allowing to the railway the same high rate of 
carriage as was formerly pid to the native carriers by ox wagons. 

The conditions upon which the debenture bonds were subscribed for were that 
this rate of carriage should be credited to the railway, and that tho entire profit re- 
sulting from it should be retained as a guarantee for their repayment at maturity. 
One-third of them are repryable on July 1, and it is not proposed to renew them. 
The small amount of profit earned by the railway has been somewhat disappoint- 
ing, but many allowances must be made for the diMculties inseparable from the 
initiation of any new undertaking, but especially of one of this kind, in a country 
60 arid, and possessed of such few internal resources as Namaqualand. It is not 

yet definitely ascertained whether locomotive traction, all circumstances considered, 
s in such a country more suitable and economical than that of animals, especially 
when it entails an extra expense for maintenance of the permanent way of some 
4000/. per annum. The profit earned by the railway will be very greatly increased 
if a larger traffic can be provided for it, but this can only be done by continuing the 
line to the mines. Several most important results will ensue from such an exten- 
sion. It will greatly increase the profits of the line by extending its sphere of ope- 
rations, and the reduced cost and increased facilities of transport will enable the 
immense quantities of moderately rich ores existing in numerous localities pos- 
sessod by the company in Namaqualand, to be brought to England at a profit, and 
thus give that character of permanence to the company’s operations which no one 
mine, however riéh, can ensure. It would also dispense with much of the expen- 
sive labour now required to dress the ores to a sufficiently high standard to bear 
the present excessive cost of transportation. The avoidance of the necessity to un- 
load at the point of junction of the railway and road traffic will enable the ores to 
be brought Soone in bulk ; and thus the cost of bagging, which is very considerable, 
will be saved, and the large amount of capital at present locked up in the stocks of 
bags will be set free. The directors have decided to proceed at once, though by de- 
grees, with the completion of the line, and thus to avoid the otherwise necessary 
dispersal of the skilled staff who are now employed in the formation of that part 
of it already authorised. The successful result of the section now completed in 
removing the great lock-up of capital, caused by the serious accumulation of the 
stocks of ores, will, it is considered, ensure the provision of sufficient means for the 
completion of the undertaking, without diminishing the dividends, and even with- 
out necessitating a renewal of the debenture bonds now and hereafter falling due. 
The nf link, after the completion of the railway, that will require removal from 
the chain of circumstances which has impeded the transport of the company’s ores 
to market will be the difficulty of shipment at Port Nolloth—these, it is hoped, 
may be overcome by the use of a steam-tug, which the directors are abont to pur- 
chase, and they have under considetation the practicability of improving the Port 
so asto enable large vessels to come over the bar, and lie with safety within the 
inner anchorage. The directors have had the satisfaction of prevailing upon Mr. 
Wild to give them the advantage of his valuable services as special superintendent 
for a somewhat longer period than he had originally intended, and the shareholders 
may rely that now, as heretofore, no pains will be spared on the part of the direc- 
tors, or of the officers of the company, to work to the best advantage the fine pro- 
perty entrusted to their management. 


Nortu Henpre.—tThe directors of the North Hendre Lead Mine, 
near Mold, paid on June 1 an interim dividend of 2s. 6d. per share, being 1114/. 8s. 6d. 


WHEAL Mary Hutcutnas.—The quarterly meeting was held at 
the mine on May 29 (Mr. John Arnold in the chair), when the accounts to end of 
April showed a credit balance of 606/. 0s. 1d. The report of ths manager, Capt. H. 

iners, was considered very satisfactory. A dividend of 6s. per share was declared. 
Mr. Broad was elected purser of the company in lieu of the late John Wills Stephens, 
ata suary of 6/. 6s. per month. Capt. Miners says—“ In conclusion, I would just 
say, although some points of the mine are not looking so well as last reported, yet, 
when looking at the change in the character of the ground in the bottom levels, to- 

ether with the promising appearance of the lode, my opinion is still strengthened 
»y the fact that if the mine is opened up in depth it will make a good and lasting 
one. Tin sold during last quarter 16 tons 13 ewts. 1 qr. 2 Ibs., realising 15527. 8s.” 


CENTRAL SWEDISH IRON AND STREL Company (Limited).--The 
atatutory meeting of the shareholders was held on Tuesday. Major-General Sir C. 
Dickson, K.C.B., R.A., who oceupied the chair, said that the current year’s make 
of iron had been sold at advantageous prices, and is already in course of shipment. 
A trial shipment of the company’s ores has been forwarded to the North of Eng- | 
land, to be tested by the ironmasters ; it contains onan average 65 per cent. of iron 

orton. It was also stated that the discovery of seams of coal of great thickness 
n certain lands adjoining a portion of the company’s property has considerably en- 
hanced its value, and that the question remains for future consideration by the 
shareholders whether this property should be retained and developed by the com 
ny or sold to other parties, by which even now a yery considerable profit can be 
obtained by this company. 
[For remainder of Meetings see to-day’s Journal.) 


LONDON GENERAL OmniBus Company,—Traflic returns for the 
@eck cuding June 2, 11,1087, 75, 3d. 





FOREIGN MINES. 


The usual half-monthly reports from the various Brazilian mining 
companies are not yet to hand, owing to the French packet being delayed at Rio de 
Janeiro for repairs. The agents have written via Liverpool that the despatches 
shall be sent forward by first opportunity after their receipt. 


Don Prpro (Gold).—Copy of telegram from Lisbon: Produce 
weighed to April 30, 6634 oits. Estimate for April, 8634 oits. 

Gop Run Hypravric.—Telegram from the company’s agent at 
Gold Run :—23 days run. We have cleaned up $6300 gross; $3000 net. 

Yuba.—Mr. Mattingly, under date Atlanta, Idaho, May 1, writes— 
During the entire past month the weather was cold, and the spring has been 
as remarkable for its backwardness in taking off the snow as the winter was lavish 
in supplying it. The roads are yet blocked up, buta few days, such as to-day, will 
render them passable, as the snow is fast melting away. Will commence work in 
the mine in May, sinking and takingout ore. I had assays made yesterday of such 
ore, or sample of it, as we shall begin to extract. Result as follows :—Sample 1, 
$620 36 c. ; sample 2, $50 10c.; sample 3, $340 91¢.; sample 4, $30 10c. per ton of 
2000 Ibs. average samples from the strata taken. I expect no difficulty in getting 
out all the rock of this kind we can work, and perhaps better from the indications. 
It will be three weeks yet, however, before we can haul ore from the mine to the 
mill; no such season for backwardness has ever occurred within the knowledge of 
anyone. I intend to rent or hire the Monarch Company’s mill, and have been ne- 
gociating with that view. Itis run by water-power, has ten stamps, and eight pans, 
allin order. I believe I can get it for €500 per month, and as it is run by water- 
power the expenses of engineers and wood would be saved, as from running our 
mill, which would be between $350 and $400 per month, making it cost us only 
about $100 more to run than our own mill, and we could work much more ore than 
in ours at present, from want of more powerful engine ; I would also expect to run 
our own mill, and be able to supply both with ore, and would also expect or intend 
to putin a larger engine as soon as circumstances would allow it; all we want is to be 
able to crush and work enough rock, and I think this course would do it. The ex- 
penditure for April is $81. The shareholders will be pleased to hear that Dr. Bishop 
eft England for the mine on April 25. 

Ec .ipsk (Gold).—Capt. Sam. Jones, the mining engineer who ac- 
companied the Chairman to the mines in April last, has forwarded a detailed re- 
port on the property to the directors. He says—The Eclipse Gold Mining Com- 
pany’s property is located on the western slope of the Inyo Mountain range, about 
1000 feet vertical from its base, and 3% miles east of Owen's River, Owen's Valley. 
This valley is about 100 miles in length, and its average width about 10 miles. The 
Sierra Nevada Mountain range, with their eternal snow-clad tops towering to the 
clouds, forming its western boundary, and the Inyo Mountain range its eastern. 
This valley for its entire length is drained by Owen’s River, a magnificent stream, 
with sufficient full to give, as it were, unlimited hydraulic power. I have very 
carefully examined the Eclipse lode, and do not hesitate to pronounce it a pure 
free gold quartz lode. . . I have briefly recapitulated the principal features 
of this property as I find it, and, in conclusion, beg to say that the entire manage- 
ment here has been of the most extravagant and uon-practical description I have 
ever met with during my mining experience of 45 years. A large amount of money 
has been spent on the surface that should have been spent in the mine in order to 
develope it and test its value, but I do congratulate you on having such an exten- 
sive and valuable property. The mine is a good one, I doubt not. It is a strong, 
masterly, well-formed lode, and auriferous throughout, and well situated for suc- 
cessful development. I hope that in one month from.date we shall get the mill to 
work, and commence to make permanent and profitable returns. Labour at pre- 
sent is deficient. cag : 

BarrLeE Movuntatn,—Capt. Richards, May 16: Virgin: Bishop’s 
winze, sinking to the bottom of the 113 ft. level, is down 66 ft., with no change in 
the ground since last report; the stuff produces a good trace of silver. We shall 
run a drift westward before sinking much further, to cut and prove the main hang- 
ing wall, which should be about 25 or 30 ft. from the present bottom of the winze. 
In the 113 feet drift north work is being done when men can be spared, and this 
point looks encouraging, producing stones of good ore. In the stopes south of 
Roach’s winze, in the back of the 113 ft. level, are producinga quantity of very fine 
ore. The 73 north is of a promising character, with a regular hanging wall, but 
producing no ore at present. In the back of the 73, south of Jury’s rise, the lode 
is from 6 to 8 ft. wide, containing a qnantity of rich ore, but considerably mixed 
with waste rock.—Lake Superior: A cross-cut is being driven eastwards to prove 
the width of the lode, and it produces iron pyrites and a little copper. Daniel’s 
rise has been stopped, but will be resumed in a few days, There were 473 sacks 
raised during the week. 

INDEPENDENCE (Gold).—May 5 and 10: The company has re- 
ceived advices of these dates from the agents in San Francisco and at the mine, re- 
porting that the opening up of the new east chute was finished at the end of April, 
which gives an immense amount of good paying ore. The chute runs parallel 
with the old east chute, and extends east on the ledge towards Sierra Buttes, in 
which mine it is being worked near the boundary line in their No. 2 level, and 
being easily mined and milled it would leave good profits. There was a plentiful 
supply of water, and the winter, which had been a most trying one for most mines 
in the State, being over, there was every prospect of being able to erect the new 
machinery, and work the mine without interruption, the mine being now ina posi- 
tion to supply the mill to its full capacity, with pay ore from above the adit level. 

PESTARENA UNITED.—C. J. Harvey, June 2: Gold returns for May: 
Val Toppa: 253 ozs. 4 dwts. 19 grs., from 627-973 tons of ore.—Pestarena: 32 ozs. 
17 dwts. 18 grs., from 42-270 tons of ore.—Total produce for May: 286 ozs. 2 dwts. 
13 grs., from 670°243 tons of ore. The gold from Pestarena has been obtained by 
the treatment of some ore remaining on surface. and in the cleaning up at Old 
Mill Houses, Iam glad to say we have now hopes of fine weather, for a time at 
least, and the carriage of ore has been resumed with extra teams, so as to secure as 
large a supply as possible at the reduction works before the close of the season. 

BENSBERG (Lead Miningand Smelting).—J. W. Hoffmann, May 31: 
The weather during this month was mostly favourable for our operations, and the 
sinking of the shaft was continued to 30 ft., beyond which we could not sink -vith- 
out steam pumps. We have to contend with a great quantity of water. The 
ground was magnesian limestone occasionally, containing traces of lead and iron 
pyrites ; towards the bottom aslight change appeared, quartz and grauwacke being 
found in the limestone. The hands being mostly engaged at the shaft, and la- 
bourers being very scarce, no ore was dressed during the first three weeks of the 
month, and no sampling took place. The present pump shaft in the opencast was 
carried down 12 feet deeper, and good wash ore was found at the bottom. The 
trenches are neing increased to 7 ft. in depth, of which 3 fms., commencing at the 
pump shaft, are now done. Here we struck upon a bed of rich carbonate, which 
assayed 60 to 65 per cent. of lead, and very good wash ore. Fresh ground is being 
uncovered to get at the carbonate, and a clearing has been made for a tramway. 
The boiler made in Cologne has been delivered, and is seated. The boiler and en- 
gine from Liverpool have not arrived, but may be expected daily. Part of the 
dressing machinery is ready, and the rest will be finished shortly. Our sampling 
for June will be less in bulk, but richer in quality than hitherto. . : 

MENZENBERG Mine (Near Honnef, Germany).—The following is 
a report by Capt. John Lean, specially commissioned by the directors to inspect 
and report upon this property :—Having, in accordance with your request, visited 
and carefully inspected the above-named mine, I respectfully beg to hand you my 
remarks thereon. This mine issituated on the eastern side of the Rhine, and about 
two English miles: from the railway station at Honnef, and, therefore, possesses 
great local advantages for the transport of ore, material, and so on, and a tramway 
could easily be constructed on a gentle decline from the mine to the railway, or to 
the side of the Rhine, by which the produce could be conveyed directto Rotterdam, 
and from thence to England. The operations at the mine I find consist of three 
shafts—Dickins, Josephs, and Adit shafts, and an adit. Theadit isextended about 
65 fms. into the hill, and communicated with the adit shaft at the depth of 14% fms. 
A side level has also been extended several fathoms, with the object of intersecting 
a caunter lode. First, then, the Dickins shaft; this shaft has heen sunk about 
22 fms. below the surface, on a lode of great width, strength, and capabilities, but 
it has been worked to comparative hollowness in the vicinity of the shaft from near 
the surface to the present bottom of the shaft by the ancients. It is of a certainty 
the identical lode of the great and celebrated St. Josephberg Mine, which has been 
worked from time immemorial, and has yielded almost incalculable wealth ; this 
lode is traceable in its unvaried course for a distance of upwards of two miles. The 
sinking of the Dickins shaft has accompanied more or less the hollows, or non- 
filled excavations of the ancients, almost from the surface to its present bottom, a 
circumstance which has rendered the operations both tedious and expensive, but 
that the shaft would come upon the old workings, and so have been interrupted by 
them, I presume could not have been unticipated, whilst the surface or sward was 
yet unbroken. There are no indications that the old workers had ever erected any 
machinery for pumping, and as the shaft has now reached to about the level of the 
valley below, whence an increase of water would naturally have taken place with 
them, it is highly probable that the bottom of the ancient workings has been reached. 

The Joseph shaft has been sunk 16% fms. from the surface, with the object of ex- 
ploring the lead lodes ; one of these, a large promising lode, is seen at the depth of 
about 14 fms. from the surface in a cross-cut, and is there 20 ft. from the shaft, and 
has an underlie towards it, but as so small a portion only of it can be seen, it is 
difficult to judge of its angle of declination. Another similar lode, with an oppo- 
site underlie, is stated to be on the opposite side of the shaft, but being concealed 
by timbering of the shaft, I could not see it, and as T could not see or ascertain the 
angle of declination of these opposite lodes towards each other, it is impossible for 
me to say at what depth they will unite. The manager, who has seen also the now 
concealed lode, says that their junction will take place in about 2% fms. more sink- 
ing of the shaft. It would, no doubt, be most desirable to see the junction of these 
two large lodes, the ore of which possesses all the qualities of a lead-bearing lode, 
although it has no visible lead ore, but from the excess of water which obliges the 
pump and barrels constantly going, the sinking of the shaft is rendered both slow 
and expensive. The future working of the mine, unless it may be determined to 
continue the Joseph shaft to the lunction of the two lodes, I would recommend that 
for the present your operations be confined solely to the Dickins shaft part of the 
mine. Sink the shaft 20 fms. below its present bottom, and there, when you may 
expect to find yourselves deep in virgin ground under the workings of the ancients, 
and whence from the hollows met with in sinking, and from the ore also found, it 
is quite evident that they extracted great riches. Drive both north and south on 
the lode, and also east and west, in order to intersect the other lodes which you 
have in your concession. As the hill rises rapidly on the eastern side of the shaft, 
I would recommend that a cross-cut be driven in that direction. At the present 
bottom, as beforesaid, the lode which has accompanied the sinking of Dickins’ shaft 
is that of St. Josepberg; its character, nature, and accompaniments, as well as the 
stratum in which it is embedded, are identical with that great and prolific mine, so 
that if they had riches there, there is no reason why the same may not be fully ex- 
pected in the Menzenberg; a probability strengthened by the fact that, in Menzen- 








proper development of your mine, I would beg to recommend the erection of a 
} small portable s‘eam-engine, which would answer the double purpose of extracting 


berg the ancients above the level of the present bottom extracted great riches. In 
sinking the shaft below the level of the valley an increase of water may naturally 
be expected, and as yon will be obtaining a greater depth, and will also, when 
20 fathoms deeper, be extending and enlarging the scale of your operations for the 


both water and stuff. The sinking of 20 fathoms in the shaft should oecupy (say) 
five months, and I presuine should cost about 12/. per fathom—say, 257. No wire 
tram should as yet be made, no land bought, nor any langerei (acid reducting works) 
as yet be erected; all can be brought about in the proper time. It will be time 
enough to accomplish these matters when you have, by the further development of 
your mine, ascertained its riches, its worth, and requirements, and established its 


necessary appliances and erections, but I do not thi 
ore you now have you should incur the mien gy for the gq 
tain all the refuse that will be extracted from the shaft ; 1S sufficient 
No purchase of land for this purpose is as yet require. the 20 fat 
eat value. There is about (say) 11 tons of “low-produce py he Ore 
haps, may be utilised by langerei precipitating process but in re, 
is also the lodestuff, produced in sinking the shaft, (say) ree NO other wa 
by reducing it to 20 tons might be made just of the eon 40 to 504 
prepared. An average sample of the prepared ore I hay. ality as 
as well as specimens of ore of the betterclass. There is also (sa on. 
probably contain 12 per cent. of copper, and (say) 8 to 10 to. tS 
conclusion, judging from the character of the lode, its vee med 8 
capabilities, and seeing that it s all the characterfetine bey th, Strength, 
joining rich mines, I fully believe that nothing is wanting phy lodes ing 
€ the Menzeaberg Mine tt 


big, 


y. 


perseverance in the manner described to mak 
neighbours.—JouN LEAN. 


[For remainder of Foreign Mines see to-day’s Journg } 
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MINERAL WEALTH OF AUSTRALIA 


The great revival of industry in the Bendigo ld fi 

J > 187 ‘udgi f . go eld dat, 

anuary, 1870, and judging from the results of the past es 
workings the prediction that a glorious future jg J sto two ye 
digo is shown to have been fully justified. The yields ri Ba 
in excess of 1870, and that there is great confidence in th 187] 
of the claims is evidenced by the fact that during the last te — 
of 1871 no less than 765 companies were registered with a; mone 
capital of about 9,000,000/._ Up to November, 1871, there were 1310 * Toni 
operation. The great feature of the year was the important discoy, Companies 
den Gully Consolidated claim, Glasgow line, about the end of yt in the 
lowed by the opening up of the splendid reef in the Golden Fleene ai Quickly 
line. ‘The immeasurable importance of these discoveries at once claim, : 
ern side of the gold field on a par with the previously more PA soso the sou 
side, fresh impulse was given to many previously neglected claim Oured north 
was leased on every hand, while in the opposite direction, on the ae fresh prog 
fines of the gold field, the rich discoveries of Feele r'sReef, Whipstich geet t 
the belief in the illimitable size of this quartz field. The progress  Mtengtin 
closely connected with water supply, and for this reason Lieut Col aged field 
demnation of works which would have assisted the attainment of | nkey'sq 
of water will never be forgotten. It is remarked that in Australia abunds 
must always be an engrossing topic, and that “the argument applieablete Ma, 
applies—Irrigation is all that the camel is to the desert Arab, or the othe 
seaboard savage . . . If you once look after your irrigation yo CANOE to t 
everything else to look after itself. ‘And why not put off this plies, ry e 
ture until I see my way quite clearly?’ I replied, that the key of fiat” 
; iter; and that rn 
i 2 ‘ sure to be injured by fy in 
ills are now pending for —- the Sandhurst City Council to ft Tinea 
works of the Bendigo Waterworks Company, and to improve the mee ! 
thecolony generally, so that there will be every encouragement given tocar law 
lend their assistance to the district. In the second annual edition of on ~ 
Gold Fields Registry, which has just been received in this country (publi re 
Messrs. Triibner and Co., of Paternoster-row), and from which the aboy mal 
tions are extracted, an enormous amount of information is given which oa 
to prove valuable to intending investors in the mines. The author bein at 
Macartney, late Argus mining correspondent for Sandhurst, is a s ficient - 
tee that the information given may be relied upon, and to ensure its com hn 
he has secured the co-operation of Mr. H. B. Nicholas, C.E., mining curen a 
inspector, who has supplied many important plans, and of Mr. W. Nicholas, 
has furnished some interesting Notes (illustrated) on the Bendigo Gold Field. 
volume contains an excellent description of the field, and an account of allthe 4 
cipal reefs; an alphabetical list of companies; and an article on the Fryers Goal 
Quartz Mines, as well as information upon other matters in which those en — 
in mining in the district are likely to take an interest. The particulars giv rage 
rendered the more readily comprehensible by the admirably executed ieee 
which they are accompanied, and of which there are more than twenty, The wor 
is altogether a very useful compendium, and will doubtless be appreciated 
those for whom it is intended. 


lation, and the key of population food, and the key of food wa 
ee your waterworks your financial resources are 
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MINING IN NevapDA.—In the preface to our last mining report wa 
were encouraged, from the favourable appearance of the weather, then to announg 
the opening of spring. Since then one of the severest storms known by the Oldest 
settler of the country, which appears to have prevailed from the Pacific to the 
Atlantic coast, set in, and mining operations have been retarded in consequence 
By the commencement of next month we confidently expect that many minespoy 
idleavill be in operation.— White Pine Daily News, May 11.—{This explains yh 
Nevada mining operations remain temporarily in abeyance.) 


Camp FLoyp.—Business at present is very active, which is base 
upon the actual merits of the mines, and not upon wild speculation. 4 large 
20-stamp quartz mill, built under the supervision of Capt. E. H. Shaw, the genen! 
manager of the Camp Floyd Silver Mining Company (English), is now fast approach. 
ing completion, and will be in running order by May 15. The bed of a tramway 
from the mill site to the mines has recently been finished, and the laying of thy 
track will be immediately commenced, They are now vigorously at work, develop 
ing their property, and have already struck a rich body of ore. The mines are sity 
ated within a radius of two miles from Lewiston, the most prominent of which may 
be considered the Sparrow Hawk. There are about 60 men employed upon this 
great mine sinking shafts and blasting out in the open cuts and tunnels, and itiy 
turning out large bodies of rich ore from their different places. Recently two new 
places were discovered, containing immense deposits of rich sulphurets of silye 
and horn silver, and, if present indications are not very deceptive, the Sparrow Havk 
will be a formidable rival in fame to the world-renowned Emma. There is, hoy. 
ever, this difference between the mines that the ore of the Emma is argentiferoy 
galena, while the Sparrow Hawk is equally rich in almost inexhaustible stores of 
milling quartz and sulphuret ores. The Last Chance and Marion, two other very 
good mines, as well as the Sparrow Hawk, are owned by the Camp Floyd Silve 
Mining Company.—Scientific Press (San Francisco). 


UraH NEws.—The warm weather in Utah is causing the snow to 
disappear rapidly from the canons, and the miners are resuming work in all quar 
ters. Prospecting parties are starting out, and mining matters all look favour 
able. Nine smelting furnaces, costing in the aggregate $300,000, are now in ope 
ration near Salt Lake City. It is understood that the work of building the fir 
section of the Salt Like and Pioche Railroad is to be commenced immediately, 
Grading on the Utah Southern Railroad progresses rapidly. 


QuIcKsILVER.—The Oakville Quicksilver Mine has recently de 
veloped a fine body of rich ore, which has so far been sunk upon 20 feet without 
the miners having gone through it. It is to be hoped that all the mines in that 
section of country will be equally as successful, when we may hear of this essential 
metal being quoted at much less than 85 cents per pound. It is said that this 
mine has 1300 tons of ore on the dump, including 200 tons of a very rich quality. 
A new furnace is shortly to be erected. —Scientific Press (San Francisco), May 11. 


CLIFTON SILVER MINING CoMPANY.—Yesterday we visited this 
famous and valuable lode, whose name is familiar to all Coloradians. Through 
the courtesy of Messrs. Dowlen and Ramage we were enabled to make a thorough 
examination of the mine, and the work and developments now in progress. From 
what we there saw we are more fully convinced than ever before of this lode’s vast 
extent and richness. The Clifton is located on the mountain of the same name, which 
forms the divide between Russell and Willis gulches, and Idaho. It, with itsexten- 
sions, is owned by the Clifton Gold and Silver Mining Company, being one of th 
mines sold by the London and Colorado Company, which is still buying and selling 
lodes. This property has a total length of 7200 feet, extending north-easterly and 
south-westerly across the summit of the mountain which here forms the boundary 
line between Gilpin and Clear Creek Counties. The portion of the property on the 
Clear Creek side is known as the Rara Avis, and tuat on the Gilpin side as the 
Clifton proper. Beyond the formeris the Rara Avis Extension, which crosses Virginis 
canon. The Clifton and Rara Avis lodes are favourably located for working, being 
so situated that mining can be earried on by tunnelling instead of by the more e 
pensive sinking of shafts. Two tunnels are being driven at different elevations on 
each side to meet near the centre of the mountain. They follow the vein of the 
Clifton, and are opening up the mine in admirable shape. Near the south-westerly 
or Clear Creek end of the Rara Avis an exploring adit has been driven 102 feet, at 
a lower level than can be reached on the opposite side of the mounfain. This adit 
has cut across the lode called the Avon, on which the company claim 3000 feet. 
Further up the mountain is the Clifton tunnel east, now in 61 feet. This is being 
driven to meet the Clifton tunnel west from the opposite side of the mountain. 4 
latteris in 204 feet, and exposes a crevice about 6 feet wide, with a pay vein of over 
2 feet. A railway of a very superior kind has been constructed in this 
nished with the useful ore cars for conveying the material to the surface. ie 
has cut a cross lode called the Severn, also the property of this company. Some dis 
tance above a level has been driven 90 ft., and will soon intersect the main shaft ‘ 
present depth, which is 150 ft., and thus act as an air circulator for the mine. | ed 
shaft is very substantially timbered, and has a pay vein of rich ore 5 feet w ide at 
bottom, with 8 feet width of crevice. Ona level with the mouth of this eo 
upper tunnel is being driven through the mountain to mect that which is m4 
pushed from the opposite or Clear Creek side. The former is in 274 feet, i. bong 
latter 64 feet. This tunnel when completed will be 1800 feet long. Below the ° 
nel ou the south-westerly or Rava Avis end is a prospecting shaft, which by f the 
to open the lode at that point. On the dump at the main shaft and not ; 
tunnel on the Clifton are about 2000 tons of ore, which carries from $40 to ot a 
ton in silver, with a smaller proportion of gold. The property of this reg 
now opened out so that 250 tons of ore can be mined per week, and as bw ‘which 
progress this quantity can be increased. The vast extent of the pay ey to 
improves in quantity and quality as dvelopment progresses, proves the at of 
have no superior and but few equals in mineral wealth among the silver mu a- 
Celorado. What is needed for the successful treatment of its ores are conce _— ~ 
works on Clear Creek, at Idaho, or at the junction of Willis and Russel, ae 
east extension of the Searle and Kokomo, being the east end of the same —_ at any 
either point a tram railway could be built and operated without difficul “tending 
season of the year. The Clifton forms a portion of an immense veln > aa o 
several miles, proving it to be a true fissure vein. The Clifton, Company parte 
sured in their purchase property of untold value, which is destined to > arg) 
essentially the bullion product of this district.— Colorado Herald, May 8. 


Mica.—Prof. Cook, State Geologist of New Jersey, reports having 
examined a mica mine in Warren County, New Jerscy. The mica occurs 1 an 
which crosses the rock strata in a north-west and south-east direction. it pen, 3h Ke 
with earth to the depth of from 8 to 12 feet. This has been removed in - P nos 
so as to show the full breadth of the vein to be from 12 to 14 feet, and eo corte 
covered along the vein for 20 fect. A pit sunk 25 feet north-west of the arge Ma 
ing shows the continuance of the vein thus far, and there is every mig dip of 
being a continuous vein in the north-west and south-east directions, W ith ae beta 
about 60° tothe south-west. The mica is in large and handsome plates + eyo 
6 to 12 inches across, some 18 inches, and in one place the bottom was * Pay al 
mica 2 feet wide. The whole yein appears to be composed of mica, and near!) 
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durability, Have the ore in the whole unbroken ground, and you can soon get the 


of a quality to work into platés for stoves.—Jowrnal of Applied Science. 
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» important economy resulting from keeping an engine piston 
3 Jy packed is well known to all who have anything to do with 
™ of steam, and the number of contrivances from time to time 
‘ anced to secure this desirable object has been very great. For 
» vast few years an arrangement has been in use which has given 
ry general sati faction, and as the invention may now be considered 
have been fairly tested, a diagram of it is subjoined. The inyen- 
pn in question —Martin’s improved pistons—consists in the intro- 
ction of @ double-chamber valve in the body of the piston. Open- 
ys are provided around the sides of these chambers and communi- 
‘with the interior of the piston, so that as the piston moves to 
i fro the valve is forced in the opposite direction, allowing the 
am to press or tighten the rings against the sides of the cylinder 
wich a manner as effectually to prevent any escape of steam from 
sside of the piston to the other, The advantages claimed for these 
tons over those of ordinary construction are, economy in fuel from 
»saving of steam that would otherwise egeape, and additional power 
om increased vacuum effected by the non-essape of steam; increased 
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based MiiBwer also from the friction being constantly in proportion to the 
lg HB, It is stated in showing the importance of this that the case is 
= ferent with spring or packed pistons, for these when tight pro- 
mvay the sameamount of friction whether the engine is heavily loaded 
ot ty HE mnning light ; lastly, effecting a great saving in labour and ma- 





rials in opening cylinder for tightening or renewing springs, bolts, 
ts, gasket, patent packing, &c., and in preventing delays. 

Inthe above diagrams Fig. 1 represents a plan of the piston, and 
2a transverse section on a, b, c, showing all the details of the 
struction and parts. It will be seen that there is nothing compli- 
ted in the arrangement; and with regard to the question of wear 
tear it will suffice to mention that the inventor, Mr. T, H. Martin, 
Swansea, has for nearly three years had under his own immediate 
age several of these pistons up to 45 in. diameter, which have 
en working night and day, and consequently he has had every 
portunity of closely watching their progress. From thorough ex- 








silver 















Y to ination just made of the cylinders and pistons, which in the mean- 
a me had not been opened or in any way repaired, they were still 
ope fectly steam-tight, and in good working condition in every respect. 
first 
ely, 

Thefollowing Articles were unavoidably crowded out from last week’s Journal— 
. OUR UNEXPLORED COAL FIELDS. 
hat The fifth meeting for the season of the Royal Colonial Institute 
~% as held at the theatre of the Society of Arts on Tuesday evening, 
ty, e Duke of MANCHESTER, the President in the chair; there being 
I. esent, amongst others, Admiral Ryder, Professor Ramsay, Sir 
his ichard M'‘Donnell, Sir Harry Parkes, Sir Louis Mallet ; Dr. Hunter 
gh hd Mr. Saunders, from India; Dr. Mouat, Mr. Engelheart, and the 
gh ent-General for Queensland. 
_ The paper for the evening was by Mr.C. W. Eppy, the hon. secretary, 
ch d was on the natural distribution of coal throughout the British 
+ mpire. After adverting to the vast and yearly increasing export 
~ our own coal, amounting last year to nearly thirteen millions of 
id is, he proceeded to show that immense stores of excellent coal 
ry tin almost all our principal colonies, and that in these colonies 
. coal fields are, as a rule, situated near the coast; that in some of 
is tcolonies these resources are as yet almost untouched, and that 
i bwever rapid may be the exhaustion of our own coal, as long as the 
: ipite is maintained in its integrity, its supply of fuel is not likely 
, fail. He described in detail the coal resourses of the Dominion 
y Canada, the vast beds of coal in Nova Scotia, a section of one of 


hich, 39 ft. thick, was exhibited here in 1862, and showed that these 
. * in the neighbourhood of Halifax, the western sentinel of the 
tlantic, and thus at one extremity of the intercolonial railway 
lich is to unite the various provinces of the Dominion. He de- 
ribed the extensive coal fields which the Canadian Pacific Railway 
ll cross in approaching the passes of the Rocky Mountains, and 
0s¢ in which it will terminate on the shores of the Pacific—Van- 
buver Island at the western extremity being a complete counter- 
tt of Nova Scotia on the east in containing the only good steam 
bal to be met with on their respective sea-boards. He next showed 
* great extent of the coal fields of New South Wales and Queens- 
i , 0 Tasmania and New Zealand, and referred to various tables 
ich were exhibited in proof of the excellent quality of much of 
, coal for steam purposes. After describing the various coal-pits 
— and showing that the supplies there lie almost entirely 
lin British territory, and near the great lines of railway, both 
sent and prospective, which will unite the different Presidencies 
gether, he commented on the difficulties interposed by Indian red- 
“a in the development of these resources, After referring to 
Fe . Formosa, China, and Japan, both of which latter, as 
itis the entire coast of the Pacific, are dependent on coal of 
try ie for steam purposes, he concluded by remarking that, 
er the. . fields served the purpose of diffusing the English race 
Brits M hole world, the steam coal, which is found so exclusively 
tea 7 territory that it may almost be claimed as a British 
‘ Tal, may be made the means of binding the scattered Anglo- 
Ads communities into one nation. 
. — RYDER gave some information on the supply of coal to 
cole mame showed how great the advantage would be of utilising 
ea, He srevntens, as the lecturer had dg meres out, for naval pur- 
D ia al a > dwelt on the necessity o fortifying our depéts of 
‘ odenion « “4 of the world, and of retaining within the empire 
- pr sed contain such supplies of fuel. 
enal oe - *ENERAL for QUEENSLAND spoke as to the vast re- 
shoal coal in that colony, and the great importance of its geo- 
Da ee for mercantile and naval purposes. 
F MAMSAY, referring to the great need of a really national 



























myn-street was only intended to display the resources of these 
islands, and did not suffice for that. 

Mr. Eppy, in reply, considered the Professor's remarks conclu- 
sive as to the great need of such a museum, which should repre- 
sent the whole empire, and stated that there was some ground to 
hope that a commencement of ene would be made next year—the 
Queensland collection, perhaps, forming a basis for it. 

The PRESIDENT announced that the annual meeting of the Insti- 
tute would be held on the 26th June, and the general dinner at the 
Crystal Palace on the same evening. 








THE COAL MINES REGULATION BILL, 1872. 
(FROM A CORRESPONDENT.] 


Read in connection with the several bills for the same object which 
have for some time past been before Parliament, the present is in 
many respects an entirely new measure ; yet it seems probable that 
it is still far from having reathed the state in which it will become 
law. The clauses which will lead to the largest amount of discus- 
sionare those which regulate the employment of women and children, 
and the settlement of general and special rules, next to which, per- 
haps, will stand those regulating the certificating of managers. Many 
of the provisions, as they now stand, are especially objectionable, such 
as empowering the Inspectors of Mines to disqualify schoolmasters 
for incompetence ; but these will, doubtless, be modified when they 
come before the House. 

The fifth clause is a most remarkable one; it prohibits the em- 
ployment of boys between 10 and 12 years old below ground, “ex- 
cept in a mine in which a Secretary of State, by reason of the 
thinness of the seams of such mine, considers the employment ne- 
necessary.” The question which naturally suggests itself to anyone 
acquainted with collieries upon reading this provision is, what pos- 
sible justification can there be for authorising younger children to 
work in thin seams than in thick ? If there be any difference in the 
healthfulness of a coal mine (though we entirely disagree with the 
opinion that coal mining is less healthful than any other description 
of labour carried on in the same districts) that difference would de- 
cidedly be in favour of the thicker seams, and it cannot be assumed 
that even the framers of the Bill suppose that a coalmaster would em- 
ploy children between 10 and 12 years old as hewers in either thick 
or thin seams; the clause is evidently ill-advised altogether. The 
succeeding clause provides that boys between 12 and 13 years old, 
and of lads under 16 (the Bill calls these “male young persons”) 
shall not work underground for more than 54 hours in one week, for 
more than 10 hours in one day, or except under certain other re- 
strictions. The eighth clause, which provides for obtaining certifi- 
cates of the attendance of children at school, fixes the punishment 
for forgery at “imprisonment for a period not exceeding three 
months, with or without hard labour.” With regard to surface, no 
child under eight years is to be employed, and no persons, whether 
women or children, except under certain restrictions. The regula- 
tions of the Act with respect to boys between 10 and 12 apply to the 
children between 8 and 10, and all above 12 are under the same re- 
gulations as lads under 16. One hour and a half interval for meals 
be allowed whenever the period of employment exceeds six hours. 

Certificates will be required, it seems, from managers only; and 
as the candidate must give satisfactory evidence of sobriety, expe- 
rience, ability, and general good conduct to entitle him to a certi- 
ficate, there appears little to object to. Demanding experience as 
a qualification will exclude mere School of Mines students from 
positions which would jeopardise the safety of the collieries en- 
trusted to their care, and requiring evidence of sobriety and general 
good conduct is no less important if the lives of those employed in 
mines are really to be protected, Existing managers can obtain 
certificates upon complying with certain formalities. The certifi- 
cate of managers may be suspended or cancelled if the Court ap- 
pointed to deal with cases of neglect find that the holder is unfit to 
discharge his duty. The fee for examination is 2/.; for registration 
of certificate of service, 5s.; and for copy of certificate, 5s. It is 
provided that in case of accident the coroner's jury shall not include 
any person having a personal interest in, or employed in, or in the 
management of the mine wherein the accident has occurred; it is 
difficult to say whether this would be desirable or undesirable, for 
although it is, doubtless, desirable that the jury should be impar- 
tial, there are many cases in which the effect of the prohibition 
would be to limit the summoning officer’s choice to chandler’s-shop 
keepers and beerhouse keepers, neither of whom are the most desir- 
able members of a jury. In the general rules the proviso in the 
first general rule has been expunged, so that the noxious gases must 
at all times be rendered harmless, and the men are given power to 
inspect the mine monthly, But beyond these the alterations are un- 
important. Regarding the Bill in its entirety, it appears most un- 
likely that it will give satisfaction to anyone, so that the further 
consideration of it may fairly be delayed until the amendments sug- 
gested upon re-commitment are made known. 








INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. | 


The annual Conversazione of the President of the Institution of 
Civil Engineers was rendered far more attractive than usual on Tues- 
day evening, in consequence of Mr. Hawksley (the President) having 
availed himself of the assistance of Mrs. Hawksley in selecting those 
who were to be honoured with invitations. This circumstance, 
coupled with the fact that it had been arranged to hold the assembly 
in the beautiful picture galleries of the Exhibition building, instead 
of in the comparatively limited suite of rooms available at the So- 
ciety’s house, in Great George-street, permitted the presence of a 
a large number of ladies, thus giving an entirely novel character to 
the gathering. The notion that business’ can be satisfactorily com- 
bined with pleasure is, perhaps, somewhat open to the objection that 
it is often fallacious; yet there were many who, notwithstanding 
the increased facilities afforded for passing an additional enjoyable 
evening with their wives or daughters, to whom the invitations 
were extended, regretted the absence of the models and specimens 
of inventions designed to promote the progress of the arts and in- 
dustries with which the civil engineer is identified. Nor did the 
articles shown by exhibitors at the International Exhibition afford 
any compensation, since they were by no means so numerous as the 
visitors had been accustomed to see at Great George-street, and com- 
paratively few of them were really new. Perhaps the most promi- 
nent pieces of machinery in the upper rooms were the Kastenbein 
composing and distributing machines, exhibited by Mr, John Walter, 
M.P., and at present, we believe, in daily use at the 7imes, whilst in 
the lower rooms the Siemens’ apparatus, for forwarding messages by 
pneumatic pressure, appeared to attract the most attention. 

Another invention, which was examined with much interest, was 
Mr. Skelton’s catoptric lamps. For some time past these lamps 
have been in general use on Waterloo-bridge; and, although not an 
extra lantern has been put up, and the size of the burner has not 
been enlarged, the vastly improved manner in which the bridge is 
illuminated is observable to all who use the bridge. The reason is 
simple enough. The amount of illuminating power obtainable from 
a given flame is uniform, but it is practicable to diffuse or concen- 
trate the light as we may think best; in the case of street lamps, 
this fact had not received much serious consideration previously to 
the invention of Mr. T. A. Skelton, of Essex-street, whose arrange- 
ment, however, is so simple that surprise is now generally expressed 
that one-half of the light supplied by the street lamps should so long 
have been allowed to remain unutilised. In Mr. Skelton’s lamps up- 
ward radiation is entirely prevented, and as the reflectors, which 
consist of slips of silvered glass placed at various angles, can of 
course be made to bring down the otherwise wasted rays at any de- 
sired angle, each lamp can readily be fitted with a pattern that will 
ensure the maximum amount of useful illuminating power from 
each foot of gas burnt; this maximum is proved by the photometer 
to be three times that now obtained. As the reflectors are only 
placed at the upper part of the sides, and in the roof of the lantern, 
the most sceptical cannot complain that the adyantage of the catop- 
tric system is counterbalanced by any evil created. The reflectors 
act upon no rays which are now utilised, but merely utilise those 








maeconomic Geology explained that the building in Jer- 








now wasted, The lamp certainly constitutes an important improye- 
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ment in street illumination, and will doubtless, when better known, 
come into very general use, : 

The printing machines which attracted the most attention were 
the “Echo” and the “Walter,” both of which were in the lower 
rooms, however, and were, therefore, not near! y so carefully inspected 
as the articles in the picture galleries and refreshment corridors, 
The pneumatic apparatus of Messrs. Siemens and Halske were in 
every part of such excellent solidity and finish that they would really 
have excited wonder had it not become so customary to examine the 
beautifully finished apparatus especially connected with electricity 
and intercommunication which for some years past that firm has 
beenaccustomed to exhibit at International exhibitions. Mr. Richard- 
son’s admirable pneumatic loom, which for some years past has been 
gradually increasing in favour, and as the invention is readily ap- 
plicable to existing looms, it is to be hoped its use will ere long 
become general. Mr. Conisbee’s “ Atlas” printing machine, for print- 
ing circulars, bill-heads, invoices, Xc., at high speeds was in full ope- 
ration, and doing excellent work, and there was an ingenious selfs 
acting lithographic machine, exhibited by Messrs. Figgins, of Far 
ringdon-road, working equally well. The whole of the visitors ap- 
peared to be highly entertained, although many expressed the hope 
that it was only intended as an exceptional departure from the “ Pre- 
sident’s conversazione” to which they had been accustomed, 











Coat TrapE.—Mr. J. R. Scott, the Registrar of the London Coal 
Market, has published the following statistics of imports and exports 
of coal into and from the port and district of London, by sea, rail- 
way, and canal, during May :— 













IMPORTS. 
By sea. By Railway and Canal. 

Ships Tons. Tons 6, 

Newoastle .........00.++ 186 107,974 | London & North-Western ... 81,440 8 
Seaham ......... 12. . 4,743 Great Northern .... 80,149 0 
Sunderland ...... 85 50,272 | Great Western .. 64,223 0 
Middlesborough 7 2,492 | Midland............. .. 125,726 0 
Hartlepool......... 50 ., 17,869 | Great Eastern ... ... 78,600 0 
Scotch....... 16 .. 4,657 | South-Western..................... 2,377 12 
Welsh .... 7 3,224 | London, Chatham, & Dover.. 23 16 
Yorkshire . 42... 10,415 | South-Eastern ..................068 881 13 
GUNNS GUNG s cchcssansaccds 1 316 | Grand Junction Canal 604 6 
—_ London, Brighton, & So. Coast 20 





ap 


201,962 | 
% | NEE ais ecvosamncusnasnanaibas 424,207 18 
GBB a eviiines 210,066 | Imports during May, 1871 ... 398,256 18 


COMPARATIVE STATEMENT, 1871 AND 1872, 


Ships. Tons. 
Jan.1 to May 31,1871... 2508 ... 1,186,934 





Tons. et. 
2,076,800 18 


Jan. 1 to May 31, 1872 





Jan.1 to May 31,1872 .. 2170 .,. 1,155,855 | Jan. 1 to May 31, 1871 ...... 1,833,362 11 
Decrease in the pre- —— -_ —_— 
sent year ..........+. 333... 31,079 | Increase inthe present year 243,438 7 





Copprr,—J. Pitcairn Campbell and Co. (Liverpool)—The total 
siles during the fortnight are nearly 10,000 tons Chili bars at 104/. to 110/. per ton, 
and 3000 tons Chili ores and regulus at 10s. 6d. to 21s. 6d. per unit. A cargo of Cape 
ore sold to arrive at 21s. 6d. per unit, and at the Swansea Ticketing, on May 21, 
1687 tons ore, average produce 14 per cent., realised 20s, 3d. per unit. Arrivals 
here during the fortnight of West Coast, 8.A., produce :—Cuzco, from Valparaiso, 
340 tons bars and 265 tons ingots; Cambrian, from Valparaiso, 118 tons bars; Van- 
guard, from Valparaiso, 50 tons bars; John Elder, from Valparaiso, 400 tons bars; 
Antilles, from Valparaiso, 40 tons bars, At Swansea, Pacific, from Lota, 456 tons 
bars and 150 tons ingots. Stocks of copper (Chilian and Bolivian) in firstand second 
hands, likely to be available, we estimate at— 





Ores. Regulus. Bars. Ingots. Barilla, 
Liverpool Ser laanckewad a gecnbitae 8,400 00 _ 
A we Nacanaes te! ssaksatie 4,605 445 ane 





1545 ......... 


12,005 ons 
23,900 tons May 31, 1871; 18,300 


MN. dihidlagice SSE. lapesnitis - Se. cxteasber A 
Representing about 13,500 tons fine copper against 


tons May 31, 1870; and 11,000 tons May 31, 1869. 





Trn.—Messrs. Van Houten and Ebeling (Rotterdam, June 1) write 
—With the exception of a few days of buoyancy tin has been very quiet throughout 
the past month, and though there has been no pressure to sell prices have slightly 
given way. The favourable position of the article has been entirely counterbalanced 
by the irregular transactions in Straitstin in London, that market being under the 
influence of several ‘ bear” operators, whose wild sales for forward delivery cannot 
give but a temporary check to legitimate trade, while they are likely to strengthen 
the value of the article in the course of the year. Banca has been ‘u limited de- 
mand, the price fluctuating between 95 fl. and 96f1., while some ‘ bear” sales for 
tutumn delivery were reported at 9114 fl. to 9314 fl., there being little disposition 
either to buy or sell at these prices. Billiton has been very neglected; a few spot 
parecls changed hands at 92% fl. On Monday, the 3d inst., a public sale, comprisin 
8000 peculs Billiton, will take place at Batavia. The position of Banca tin in I rows | 
on May 31, according to the Official Returns of the Dutch Trading Company, was ;~ 

1872. 1871. 1870, 












Ole 
Import in May .........ccccseeseee Slabs 14,564 ee 15,220 
Total five months... Pere oa 49,850 .... £9,653 
Deliveries in May 7,000 .. 15,693 .. 12,300 
Total five months... 39,638 ... A) ee 60,290 
Stock second-hand . 82,542 ......... 78,891 
Total stock............. 131,680 152,415 
Stock of Billiton . 6,651 .. 6,800 
Import in May 3,000 .. 4,200 
Delivered and shipped in May ...... 3,771 6,091 
Quotation § Banca 76fl, .. . 78% fi. 
May 31. { Billiton Ee 77h 





These returns, compared with those of 1871, exhibit—An increase of the import for 
May of 320 tons, a decrease of the import for the five months of 184 tons, a decrease 
of the deliveries for May of 272 tons, a decrease of the deliveries for the five months 
of 922 tons, a decrease of the stock second-hand of 1104 tons, a decrease of the un- 
sold stock of 801 tons, a decrease of the total stock of 1905 tons, an advance of the 
quotation of Banca of 33/. 6s. per ton. The quantity of Banca tin now afloat for the 
Dutch Trading Company is &500 peculs, equal to 515 tons, against 17,300 peculs, 
equal to 1081 tons last year. Weestimate the quantity of Billiton tin now afloatat 
6601 peculs, equal to 400 tons, against 10,320 peculs, equal to 625 tons, last year. 
The Government returns for the month of March are as follows :— 

EXPORT OF TIN FROM HOLLAND. 


Three months. 
, 1871, 





1872. 871 1870 
Germany......Tons 201 466 
England a“ a 23 
Belgium és 
France ..... os t sad 596 
Hamburg ............ 33 16 
United States... ... — 16 
Other countries ... 3 10 

Total ............ 206 1340 





CHEMICALS AND MINERALS—J. Berger Spence and Co., Manches~ 
ter, June 5.—Soda: Cream caustic, 60 per cent., 17/. 10s. to 17/. 15s.; white, 197. to 
19/. 5s. ; soda ash, 3d. to 34d.; soda crystals, 7/. 5s. to 7/. 108. ; bi-carbouate, 17/. ; 
salt cake, 4/. 15s. to 5/.; Glauber salts, 3/. 15s. to 4/.—Borax: Refined, 938. 64.— 
Nitrate of Soda: At 14s. 3d. to 14s. 6d.—Potash: Muriates, 80 per cent., at 10/. 5a. 
to 10/. 10s., f o.b.; prussiate, red, 3s. ld.; yellow, 1s. 7d. to 1s. 7%d.; chlorate, 
ls. 9d.; bichrome, 8d.; potashes, 38s. 9d. to 39s. 6d. ; pearl ashes, nominal.—Salt- 
petre: Foreign, 32s. to 33s. 6d. ; refined, 378. to 38s.—Alum: 8/. for loose lump; 
in export barrels, 8/. 15s.; ground, 9/.—Bleaching Powder: At 15/. to 15/. 10s,— 
Ammonia: Sulphate: White and grey, 21/. 10s. to 22/. 10s.; brown, 20/, 10s., 23 per 
cent. ; carbonate, 7d.; muriate, 28/. to 30/.: sal ammoniac, Ists, 496.; 2nds, 48%.— 
Iron Salts: Green and rusty copperas, 57s. 6d.; dry copperas, 52s.—Copper Salts: 
Sulphate of copper, 32/.—Arsenic, 7/. 5s. to 7/. 108. for white powered.—Acid: Tar- 
taris, at 1s. 7d.; oxalic, 1s. 1d. to 1s. 2d.; sulphuric, 3. 10s. to 3/. 15s.; carbolic, 
ls. 2d. to 1s, 83d4.—Magnesia: Epsom salts, 4/. 17s. 6d. for refined.—Pitch: At 20s. 
to 22s.—Benzole ; 30 per cent., 3s. to 3s. 8d.; 50 per cent., 3s. 3d. to 3s. 9d.; 90 per 
cent., 4s. 6d. to 4s. 94.—Disinfectants: Patent, 5/.; carbolic, 10/.—China-clay, 24s, 
per ton.—Pyrites : Spanish cupreous, 8d. to 84d. ; non-cupreous, 10d.— Phosphates : 
Ordinary, 60 per cent., 104d. to 1ld.; high strength, 85 to 90 per cent., 1s. 314d. to 
ls, 4d. per unit ; Estremadura, ls. 3d.—Superphosphates : 25 to 26 per cent., 8/. 10s. 
to 3/. 12s. 6d.—Precipitated Phosphate of Lime: 40 to 50 per cent., 5/. 10s. to 6/. 108. 
—Manganese: Ores, 140s. to 150s. for 70 per cent.—Iron Ore: Hematite, 30s. to 
388.; oolitic, 7s. 3d. to 9s. 3d. 





Usr oF METALS AS FuEL.—An inventor proposes to substitute 
metals for coal as fuel for ocean steamers, and has taken out a patent for a method 
of carrying out his views, his object being to obtain a larger amount of steam from 
a given quantity of fuel. His theory is this:—When coal is burnt the solid coal 
is turned into gas, a large portion of the heat becomes latent, and is wasted by 
volatilising the solid. The oxygen of the atmosphere is a gas by reason of the 
large amount of heat combined with it. When zinc, iron, or maganese are burned, 
the resulting oxide is a dense solid; little or no heat is wasted, as it is not turned 
into vapour. In addition to this, the inventor obtains the cosmical heat latent in 
the oxygen of the atmosphere, and the result is that one pound of zine will evapo- 
rate more than four times as much water as one pound of coal, the advantage of 
which on long sea voyages is obvious, The zinc, or other metal, thus becomes a 
vehicle of power, much larger than can be obtained from the same weight, or 
bulk, of coal, and the oxide of the metal may subsequently be economically re- 
duced at any convenient place where coal is accessible. The following is the 
manner in which it is proposed to carry out this invention :—The furnace of 
the boiler is divided into two or more parts; first, the hearth or grate on which 
the metal is burned (in this description we will confine ourselves to the metal 
zinc); secondly, a chamber behind the hearth to collect the oxide. In the case of 
tubular boilers, the heated gas from this chamber is made to circulate through the 
tubes. This furnace has the bottom and sides, and sometimes the top, also, of 
brick, fire-clay, or any other refractory substance. The air is admitted over the 
combustible metal, or by a blast throug the same; in the latter case, pipes; or 
tuyeres, are built in the bottom or sides of the furnace. Whether this method 
proves practically successful or not, it certainly has a basis. Every one knows 
what a small portion of coal, compared to the iron, is used in the furnaces of iron 
foundries, and how the partial combustion of the iron itself increvses the heat 
derived from the coal, Tne question of economy, however, is an important one, 
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BROTHERHOOD AND HARDINGHA) 


LATE KITTOE AND BROTHERHOOD, AND FORMERLY WILLIAM Fox, 


PATENT “HELICAL” PUMP. 


ESTABLISHED 1824. 


PATENT “PaRagoy 


ENGINEERS AND MILLWRIGHTS, 


Kittoe and Brotherhood’s Patent “PARAGON” STEAM PUMPS (Sole Manufacturers), 
Boulton and Imray’s Patent “‘ HELICAL’ PUMPS (Sole Manufacturers), 

Brotherhood’s Patent * GYROSCOPIC” STEAM GOVERNORS (Sole Manufacturers). 

Kittoe and Brotherhood’s Patent REFRIGERATORS for Brewers’ purposes (Sole Manufacturers), 
Kittoe and Brotherhood’s Patent PUMP VALVES (Sole Manufacturers), 

Kittoe and Brotherhood’s Patent HYDRAULIC PIPE JOINTS (Sole Manufacturers). 


Admiral Inglefield’s Patent HYDROSTATIC STEERING APPARATUS (Sole Manufacturers), 
IMPROVED GAS 


THE BEST ROTARY PUMP. 


IMPROVED 


EXHAUSTERS. 
SCREW-PILE DRIVING MACHINES. 
GAS BOILERS. 


Pumping Machinery of all kinds. 
56 and 53, COMPTON STREET, GOSWELL ROAD, 


LONDON, E.C. 


= ay 


=—S—S= 


= 








THE BEST DONKEY PUY 


P, 





"Ss. OWENS AND CO., 


Rydraulic and General Engineers, 
WHITEFRIARS STREET, FLEET STREET, LONDON 
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BORING TOOL 





MANUFACTURERS OF 
BORING TOOLS, for testing ground for Minerals. Bridge Foun- 
dations, Artesian Wells, &c., to any depth. 
No. 26.—Treble Barrel and other Deep Well Pumps. 
No. 136.—Vertical and other Portable Steam Engines, , 
No. 185.—Horizontal and Vertical Steam Pumping Engines, 
No. 112,—Single and Double-purchase Crab Winches, 
No. 108.—Pulley Blocks of all sizes. 
No. 123.—Bottle and other Lifting Jacks. 
No. 94.—Double-barrel Pumps, for Mine or Quarry use. 
No. 44.—Portable Wrought-iron Pumps, ditto ditto 
No. 102..—Bernay’s Patent Centrifugal Pumps, of all sizes. 
ALSO EVERY OTIJER DESCRIPTION OF 
HYDRAULIC AND GENERAL MACHINERY, 
COMPRISING 
TURBINES, WATER WHEELS, WIND ENGINES, 
THE HYDRAULIC RAM, FIRE ENGINES, &c, 


Catalogues and Estimates on application. 


CIRCULAR FELT ROOFING 


FOR 














M‘TEAR AND CO.’S 


ON 


GREAT ECONOMY 
AND 


CLEAR WIDE SPACE, 


For particulars, estimates, 
and plans, address,— 
M‘TEAR & CO., 
20, BUDGE ROW, CANNON 
STREET, LONDON; 
54, PORTLAND STREET, 


MANCHESTER ; 
OR, 
CORPORATION STREET, 


BELFAST. 


The above drawing shows the construction of this cheap and handsome roof, now 
much used for covering factories, stores, sheds, farm buildings, &c., the principals 
of which are double bow and string girders of best pine timber, sheeted with 1% in. 
boards, supported on the girders by purlins running longitudinally, the whole 
being covered with patent waterproof roofing felt. ese roofs so combine light- 
ness with strength that they can be constructed up to 100 ft. span without centre 
supports, thus not only affording a clear wide space, but effecting a great saving 
both in the cost of roof and uprights. 

They can be made with or without top-lights, ventilators, &c. Felt roofs.of any 
description executed in accordance with plans. Prices for plain roofs from 30s. to 
60s. per square, according to span, size, and situation. 

Manufacturers of PATENT FELTED SHEATHING, for covering ships’ bot- 
toms under copper or zine. 

INODOROUS FELT for lining damp walls and under floor cloths. 

DRY HAIR FELT,-for deadening sound and for covering steam pipes, theret y 
saving 25 Re cent. in fuel by preventing the radiation of heat. 

PATENT ASPHALTE ROOFING FELT, price 1d. per square foot. 

Wholesale buyers and exporters allowed liberal discounts. 

PATENT ROOFING VARNISH, in boxes from 3 gallons to any quantity re. 


quired, 8d. per gallon. 
pets OR INJURY FROM ACCIDENT, 
WITH THR CONSEQUENT 
LOSS OF TIME AND MONEY, 
PROVIDED FOR BY A POLICY OF THE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
~ AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS. 





COMPANY, 


An annual payment of £5 to £6 5s. insures £1000 at death, or an allowance at the 
rate of £6 per week for injury. 
£650,000 have been paid as compensation— 

One out of every twelve Annual Policy Holders becoming a claimant each year. 
For particulars, apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, to the Local Agents 
or at the Offices,— : 

64, CORNHILLI, and 10, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 





TO MINERS, IRONMASTERS, MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS, RAILWAY COMPANIES, 
GRINDERS, McADAM ROAD MAKERS, &c,, &o, 


BLAKE'S PATENT STONE BREA 


AWARDED TWENTY GOLD AND SILVER FIRST-CLASS PRIZE MEDALS, 





IMMENSE SAVING OF LABOUR. 


OR ORE-CRUSHING 


MACHINE, 


FOR REDUCING TO SMALL FRAGMENTS ROCKS, ORES, AND MINERALS OF 


This is the only machine that has proved a success, 


EVERY KIND. 
This machine was shown in full operacion at the 


Royal Agricultural Society’s Show at Manchester, and at the Highland Agricultural Soclety’s Show 
at Edinburgh, where it broke 1% ton of the hardest trap or whinstone in eight minutes, 


and Was AWARDED TWO FIRST-CLASS SILVER MEDALS, It bas also just re- 
cciyed a SPECIAL GULL MEDAL at Santiago, Chili. 


It is rapidly making ite way to all parts of the globe, being now in profitable use in California, Washoe, 
Lake Superior, Australia, ‘Cuba, Chili, Brazil, and throughout the United States and England, 


Read extracts of testimonials :— 


ne 


For illustrated eataloguc, circulars, and testimonials, apply to— 


EMERY AND Fipp 


iq 


The Parys Mines Com Parys 
Bangor, June 6.—We have had one of 
breakers in use during the last 12 month 
Capt. Morcom reports most favourab) 
capabilities of crushing the marerials a 
quired size, and its great economy in dele 
With manual labour, ae 


For the Pa 
H. B. Marsden, eq. 9g Company, 


The Van Minin mpany (Limite 
Mines, Lianidloes, het, ie 


10 by 7, is now breaking 180 

crusher every 24 hours. lagen 
machinery, that for simplicity of cons 
and dispatch in their work, they are equal 
thing in the kingdom, but your stone 
surpasses them al W. Wu 


« R. Marsden, Exsq., Leods, 


Chacewater, Cor nwall, Jan, 27, 1969,~1 
tee pleasure in stating that the patent; 

reaker I bought of you some three 
for mines in Chill," continues to do its wr 
and gives great satisfaction, It crabs 
hardest copper ore stone— t it through 
size by horse power—with great ease, 
safely recommend it to all in want ofa 
Can be driven by steam, water, or horse 

H. B. Marsden, Esq, JAMES PHIL 


Terras Tin Mining Co. (Limited), neark 

SReeereibe wd Ya. 
ne crusber, supp! Y you tothis 

a fascination— the wonder and admirati 
neighbourhood. Its simplicity isalso sur 
Persons visiting it when not at P 

eard to remark, “ Tiis can’t be all of 
chine.” It will crush to a small size f 
10 tons of very hard and tough elvan 
hour; takingt nto its leviathan jawsp 
hardest rock, weighing 200 lbs. or mon, 
cating the same into small bite with as 
parent ease and pleasure as does s 
Mouthful of oats, On every 100 tonsof th 
crushed ky the machine there isa direst 
to the company of not less than £5 overt 
cess of hand labour previously adopted by: 
and the indirect saving much more, the 
being ever ready to perform the dotien 
of it. It breaks the stuff mueh smaller, 
form so fitted for the stamps, that they wilj 
verise one-third more in a given time tha 
performed by hand labour. 

Jos. GILBERT 
H. R. Marsden, Esq., Leeds, 


Welsh Gold Mining any, De 
stone breaker does its work camera, 
the hardest stones and quartz, W4, Dili 


Ovoca, Ireland.—My crusher does its wut 
Batistactorily. It will break 10 tons ott 
est copper ore stone per hour, 


General Frémont’s Mines, California’ 
by 7in. machine effects a Pligg, od 
about 30 men, or $75 per day. high 
tion in which we hold your invention is 
the fact that Mr. Park oe ordered 4 
machine for this estate. Las Wi 


r stone breaker gives us great ss 
of oe P 
We'have broken 101 tons me 


it in seven hours. 
H. B. Marsden, Esq. Weston, ier 


H. RB. MARSDEN. SOHO FOUNDRY, . 
MEADOW LANE, LEEDS, 


ONLY MAKER IN THE UNITED EKIBVGDOM: 
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~ ROBEY 


—— —— 


AND COMPANY, 


LIMITED, 


ENGINEERS, LINCOLN. 





PATENT PORTABLE 


HAULING AND WINDING ENGI 


WITH 


PATENT DRUM WINDLASSES, 


FOR MINING PURPOSES. 

This Engine is specially commended to Mining Eng 
Haulage along inclined drifts is easily and cheaply effected ; 

The expense of sinking new shafts 1s greatly reduced, neitl 


house being required ; 


It is available not only for winding, but for pumping, sawing, &c.—a grea 


at a large colliery ; 


It can be yery quickly removed (being self-propelling), and fixed im 


sition. 


Prices and full particulars on application as above, and also re 
successful work near Derby, Carnarvon, Haverfordwest, 


ineers and others, as by 1 





its adoptial~ 
rer foundations nor engi 
+ desiden 

any desirel 


ferences to view the engitt 
, Darlington, and other places. 





Printed by Eicuarp MIDDLETON, and published by Huxgy Exe@igu (the pro 


————E 


prigtors), at their office, 2, Fixer SrRExt, H,C., where all comminications are requested to be addressed.—June 8, 1872, 
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8 years), hay 
2% Aberdaun 
50 Allt-y-Cri 
15 Blue Hills 
50 Bronfloyd 
20 Boscaswel 
25 Bedford € 
Beet) 
irdseye ( 

50 Blaen Cae 
25 Chiverton 
50 Cathedral 

10 Carzise, 

1 Carn Brea 
10 Camp Flo 
8 Cook's Kit 
00 Chontales, 
2 Doleoath, 
0) Drake Wa 
1 Devon Coy 
1) Emma, £3 
5 Eberhardt 
25 East Gren 
10 East Caras 
5 East Love 
20 E. Chivert 
15 E. Llangy 
te 
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